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Above: President and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek stepped down 
from Presidential Boulevard to 
review the Double-Tenth parade 


Below: More’ than 200,000 
people jammed in and near the 
Presidential Plaza and along the 
main throughfare to witness the 
parade 
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China Wanrks 
Double “Veuth 


In a message to the nation on the 49th anniversary™ 


of the Republic, President Chiang Kai-shek called upon 
the Chinese everywhere to emulate the glory of ¢ . 
Revolution of 1911 and to check the Communist aggre 
sion in order to safeguard freedom and peace in Asi 


Below: The first Chinese WAC's participation in ¢ 


military review won applauses from the audience 
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A Hard-Won Victory 


n spite of the all-out efforts of the chiefs of 
I the Communist bloc headed by Nikita 
Khrushchev, Soviet Russia and her satellites 
once again failed in plotting against the Re- 
public of China as a result of the majority 
of free nations voting against the discussion 
of the so-called question of Chinese represen- 
tation at the 15th Session of the UN General 
Assembly. 


The annual verdict of the United Nations 
against the admission of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime may be largely attributed to the 
fact that the great majority of the free coun- 
tries refused to be taken in by the sinister 
scheme of the Communist bloc on the ques- 
tion of China’s representation. It shows that 
the principle of morality and justice enun- 
ciated in the UN Charter is still observed by 
the majority of the free nations in the United 
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Nations. It represents a signal victory 0 
democracy over communism. 


Reasons for opposing the Chinese Co; 
munists remain to be; the Chinese Comm 
nist regime is not the legitimate governmé 
of China; it lacks the willingness to fulfi 
international obligations and it is still indulg 
ing in aggressive actions. Its military acti 
along the Indian-Tibetan border and 
subversive activities in Laos, Japan, 
America, Africa and elsewhere in 
past year have unmistakably exposed 
aggressiveness of Chinese communism 
its complete incompatibility with the famil 
of nations. Its eagerness for war and fi 
advocacy of inevitability of war ha 
revealed all the more clearly the t 
nature of Chinese communism. 
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However, the margin of the majority is 
yery slim this year. This is chiefly due to 
the failure of the African nations to stand 
for democracy. Of the sixteen new African 
nations, three voted for the Communist bloc 
whereas the other thirteen abstained from 
voting. The votes revealed that the West has 
not succeeded in convincing the African na- 
tions of the sinister scheme behind the Com- 
munist friendship. Equally true is the fact 
that the African nations have failed to realize 
the serious consequences of sitting on the 
fence, which may mean the beginning of the 
inroad of Cominunist imperialism in Africa 
and the abandonment of the newly acquired 
independence. 















The recent trial of strength between the 
West and the Communists in the UN General 
Assembly shows that the bloc of new African 








bjectivity is a very difficult word to de- 
fine. What seems quite logical to one 
may be incomprehensible to another. A case 
in point is the controversy between the China 
Yearbook Editorial Board and the Manchester 
Guardian over the map of the Republic of 
China which forms the first end-paper of 
the 1959-60 issue of the yearbook. 









In an editorial entitled “Cartographical 
Perils” on September 3, the Guardian chided 
the map as “fascinating.” Its lines of reason- 
ing are: the map includes the “Indian North- 
east Frontier Agency” and the “territory of 
the Mongolian People’s. Republic” within 









in 
sed tha the Chinese boundary, fails to show Hong- 
:m kong and Macao are not ordinary Chinese 






‘il tities, and puts in railways built by the 
Chinese Communists. 






It is well known that there have been 
chronic border disputes between India and 
China since the turn of century as a result 
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Cartographical Controversy 





nations has now begun to play an important 
part in the balance of power between the 
West and the Communists. The trend of 
neutralism is steadily gaining strength and 
this will, no doubt, correspondingly weaken 
the future position of the West in the United 
Nations. Something, therefore, must be done 
to arrest this unfavorable trend and the best 
way is to establish closer relationship with 
the African nations through economic and 
cultural cooperation and assistance. Only 
after the West has won the genuine goodwill 
of African nations and has succeeded in pre- 
senting to them the true nature of commu- 
nism can there be hope of preventing the 
Communist tide from overflowing the United 
Nations. The question of China’s representa- 
tion has, in fact, served as a valuable test in 
the global contest between communism and 
democracy. 


of India’s eastward thrust under British co- 
lonial rule. The “Indian Northeast Frontier 
Agency” as defined by the so-called “Mc- 
Mahon Line” on the east of Bhutan is based 
on the “Simla Convention of 1913.” The 
Chinese Government has never approved the 
convention. In the absence of adequate 
boundary settlement reached by fair negoti- 
ations, it is therefore out of question for 
China to recognize the fruit of, in this case, 
Anglo-Indian “cartographical aggression” and 
strike out any part of territory from its map. 


The “territory of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic” is another point that requires a 
study through historical perspective. Outer 
Mongolia has been part of China for centuries. 

is true that after World War II, the Chi- 
nese Goverment undertook to recognize the 
independence of Outer Mongolia as part of 
the understanding set forth in the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance between China and 
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USSR of 1945. But it must be remembered 
that any treaty, to be binding, must be re- 
spected by both parties. Soviet Russia, how- 
ever, has never respected the independence 
of Outer Mongolia and repeatedly violated 
the provisions of the Treaty. The United 
Nations has found Soviet Russia guilty of 
violating the 1945 Treaty in January, 1952. 
As a result, the Chinese Government declared 
it null and void on February 25, 1953. Thus 
Outer Mongolia does not possess the condi- 
tions normally required for an independent 
state. It is quite natural for the Chinese 
Government not to recognize the present 
status of Outer Mongolia imposed upon it 
by Soviet Russia. 


As to the absence of anything to distin- 
guish Hongkong and Macao from other cities 
on the map, this is because the map is in- 
tended only to show the geographical posi- 


The Rule 


The case of Lei Chen, publisher of the 
Free China Fortnightly and three of his asso- 
ciates who were.arrested on sedition charges 
on September 4 has aroused considerable at- 
tention both'at home and abroad. A mili- 
tary tribunal found Lei and two others guilty 
on October 8 and handed down prison sen- 
tences ranging from five to twelve years. A 
fourth man was ordered to receive reforma- 
tory education for a period of three years. 
While the sentences are subject to appeal and 
to review by a higher military court, the first 
stage of the trial is over and we deem it prop- 
er now to include the relevant documents in 
this issue of the Free China Review as well as 
to put down our thoughts on this case. 


Lei Chen was convicted on two charg@, 
the first one was that he failed to report on 
a Communist agent whose identity was clear- 
ly known to him. The laws which make this 
act an offense are the Statute for the Punish- 
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tions of these two areas in relation to nearby 
Chinese cities. There is no other significance, 
intended or otherwise. Indeed the map, 
forming the end-paper of a book crown octavo 
in size and showing all of China, cannot 
possibly indicate Hongkong by anything 
more than a tiny dot. 









Finally, the inclusion in the map of 
railways built by the Chinese Communists 
merely shows that they are there on the 
mainland. Their existence has nothing to do 
with the legality, or in the present case, the 
lack of legality, of the Peiping regime. 









The Guardian was gracious enough to 
say that the China Yearbook is a “hefty and 
useful volume.” We hope that its usefulness 

























to the Guardian will not be limited to that § Jau 
editorial alone. age 
per. 
Cor 
sect 
the 
into 
to a 
of Y aw e 
Sept 
then 
ment of Sedition and the Statute Governing whil 
the Prosecution and Elimination of Commu § "2d 
nist Spies during the Period of Suppression of that 
Rebellion, the full text of which can be found § "¢ | 
in the documents section of this issue. Admit- § ‘1d 
tedly, the punishment looks harsh to people § © T¢ 
outside of the country. But it must be re T 
membered that the Republic of China is em § was f{ 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle against am § aid a 
enemy that would resort to every conceivable § been 
trick in infiltration and subversion. Thest § Bee 
Statutes were promulgated in 1949 and 1958 had t 
after it was discovered that scores of high of f befor. 





ficials within the Government itself were Com 
munist agents, including, for example, Lt 
Gen. Wu Shih, vice chief of general staff, who 
knew all the operational plans, Chen Yi, one 
time governor of Taiwan and at the time of 
his arrest governor of Chekiang, and Li Ye 
pang, chairman of the Kuomintang Taiwas 
Provincial Committee. All three were cor 
victed of sedition and executed. 
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The Statutes cited above were enacted by 
the Legislative Yuan and promulgated by the 
President. They naturally fall into the cate- 
gory of laws which may restrict the freedoms 
and rights of citizens in order “to prevent in- 
fringement upon the freedoms of other per- 
sons, to avert an imminent crisis, to maintain 
social order or to advance public welfare,” 
as provided by Article 23 of the Constitution, 
The trial of Lei Chen and his associates by 
a military court, on the basis of the provision 
of Article 10 of the Statute for the Punish- 
ment of Sedition, was perfectly lawful. The 
Government could not have done otherwise 
unless the laws were first amended by the 
Legislative Yuan. 


Since 1949, the Government has repeatedly 
launched publicity campaigns for Communist 
agents to surrender themselves, and for those 
persons who were forced to work with the 
Communists to register themselves with the 
security authorities, offering full protection to 
the job and property of all who come forth 
into the open. The door has never been closed 
toanyone who wants to make himself a new 
man. In the ten years from October 1950 to 
September 1960, a total of 2,220 persons gave 
themselves up under the former category, 
while 2,420 persons registered under the latter 
heading. The campaigns were such successes 
that no one could say that he is ignorant of 
the law requiring Communist agents to sur- 
render and those who know of their identity 
to report to the Government. 


The second charge on which Lei Chen 
was found guilty was publishing articles to 
aid and abet the Chinese Communists. It has 
been argued that even if some articles in the 
Free China Fortnightly were seditious, why 
had the Government not taken any action 
before as they were spread over a number 


of years? It was also under this premise that 
the Government was charged with obstructing 
the formation of an opposition party, of which 
Lei Chen is one of the principal organizers. 
It should be pointed out here although Lei 
had been criticizing the Government, it was 
not until May and June of this year that his 
magazine began to call for “bloodshed” and 
“coup d'etat.” Certainly such acts have far ex- 
ceeded the scope of freedom of speech. View- 
ing this together with the facts that he had 
been harboring a Communist agent whose 
identity was clearly known to him, that he 
had been keeping Communist publications 
without authorization, and that he had been 
spreading pessimism and despair in direct 
contravention of the basic national policy of 
recovering the mainland, we are in agreement 
with the court’s finding of guilty of the second 
charge. 


Vice President Chen Cheng, in his verbal 
report to the 26th session of the Legislative 
Yuan on September 20, said this: “Democracy 
must be based on rule by law. It is all the 
more necessary here and now to maintain 
public order and internal stability with a 
law-abiding spirit, in order to deal a blow to 
the Communist ‘united front’ intrigues and 
their subversive activities from within. We 
value political tolerance; we value also the 
inviolability of law. Political tolerance must 
be kept within certain limits, i. e., short of 
allowing acts in violation of the national 
policy of anti-communism and subversive 
activities aimed at overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic; while the inviola- 
bility of law must admit of no exception.” 


The rule of law must be upheld as the 
basis for democracy in China. The Lei Chen 
case should be seen in this light and judged 
accordingly. 
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A Must Jor Your General Reference 


CHINA VEARBOOK 
1959-1960 


Auailalle At: 


Caves.... Wylie’s.... 
Chengchung Book Co. 


Over 600,000. words in 
62 chapters and 1016 pages 
provide the most authoritative and 
up-to-date information on China. 
More than 600 names in Who's 
Who. New features. include 
important laws of the year, treaties, 
charts, photographs etc. Also 
available in India paper edition 


to save mailing expense. 


Book World....Bookmart.... 


... Literature House. 
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laise Pascal, 17th century French philoso- 

pher, once said, “If the nose of Cleopatra 
had been shorter, the whole face of the earth 
would have been changed.” Cynical as the 
statement may seem, it does contain some 
truth since world history does seem like a 
string of accidents, which, if segregated 
from their background and the trends of 
time, are trivial by themselves. 


Such an accident was the Revolution of 
1911, which, at one bold stroke by a number 
of desperate soldiers in Wuchang on October 
10 forty-nine years ago, succeeded in com- 
pletely disorganizing the mammoth Manchu 
Empire and bringing into being the first and 
biggest republic in Asia, the Republic of 
China. 


It was the best of times for the revolu- 
tion; it was also the worst time to start it. 
It was the best time because through the untir- 
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e Nathan S. Y. Yuan 


ing and selfless efforts of the revolutionists 
under the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
masses had been fully instructed, and were 
ready to espouse the revolutionary cause. 
Foreign treaty powers had taken a tacit 
neutral attitude towards the revolutionary 
activities. The names of the revolutionary 
leaders had become household words for free- 
dom and modernization and had stricken 
terror into the hearts of the mandarin. But 
on the other hand, the many uprisings that 
Dr. Sun had directed since he dedicated him- 
self to active revolution had all fizzled out. 


As early as October, 1895, the first bold 
attempt to seize power by force was made in 
Canton. It was followed by the second upris- 
ing at Huichow in October, 1900; the third 
at Chaochow in May, 1907; the fourth again at 
Huichow in June, 1907; the fifth at Chingchow 
in September, 1907; the sixth at Chennakuan 
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in December, 1907; the seventh at Chingchow, 
Lienkang and Shangssu in March, 1908; the 
eighth at Hokow in April, 1908; and the ninth 
again at Canton in February, 1910. All were 
miserable failures resulting in loss of men and 
ammunition and great loss in morale among 
Dr. Sun’s more faint-hearted followers as well 
as loss of confidence on the part of the over- 
seas Chinese who gave the financial support. 


After the ninth abortive uprising, Dr. 
Sun became convinced that the failures were 
mainly due to lack of adequate funds that 
caused logistic and reinforcement difficulties. 
He went from Japan to Singapore and thence 
to Penang, where he called his confederates 
Huang Hsing, Chao Sheng, Hu Han-min and 
others to a conference. It was decided that 
while he was to take a fund-raising tour to 
Europe and America, Huang and Chao were 
to return to set up an operational head- 
quarters in Hongkong and once again prepare 
a major uprising in Canton. 


The headquarters was set up in Hongkong 
In March, 1911, revolutionists in large num- 
bers moved into Canton, disguised as small 
traders, and settled themselves in various 
parts of the city. As Canton was heavily 
guarded by Manchurian troops, arms had to 
be packed in bags of rice or smuggled in by 
other clever devices such as hiding them 
under sedan chairs or in the personal effects of 
bogus brides in phoney wedding processions. 
Altogether jt was planned to pass 800 rifles, 300 
bombs, and 300 swords or daggers by such 
means under the very nose of the Manchurian 
guards. On April 8, a meeting was held to 
fix the date and finalize the strategy of the 
attack. It was decided to organize 800 men 
into ten groups, each of which was assigned 
to attack and take over one Manchurian 
yamen or arms depot or more. Huang Hsing 
and Chao Sheng were to lead the first and 
secon groups to attack the most heavily 
guarded Viceroy’s Yamen and the Com- 
mandant’s Headquarters respectively. 


On April 13, Huang Hsing arrived at 
Canton. He found many things in bad shape. 
First, arms and ammunition did not arrive 
punctually from Japan and Siam as planned. 
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Secondly, one lot of more than 100 rifles ang 
bullets had been detoured by a spy among 
the revolutionists to the Manchurian come 
mandant, thus alerting the viceroy to re 
inforce his troops and search the city. Asg 
result, several revolutionary hideouts were 
uncovered. These incidents moved some of the 
revolutionaries to suggest postponing the 
uprising and many of them actually withdrew 
and went back to Hongkong. But redoubtable 
Huang Hsing was adamantly determined to 
carry out the uprising under whatever odds 
With his followers reduced to only 170 ne 
he started the attack on April 27. 


In the morning of that fateful day, all 
the men gathered around Huang’s house, 
Each was given a black steel time-piece and 
an ivory seal. Each had to wear a white arm: 
band and black rubber shoes as distinctive 
marks before they started the attack. At4 
p.m. Huang gave the men a rousing speech and 
distributed small arms all around. At exactly 
5:25 p.m., Huang led one group of 100 mea 
and marched towards the Viceroy’s Yamen§z 
killing all the policemen they met on the§) 
way. } 
When they reached the yamen, Viceroy, 
Chang Ming-chi was holding a conferencg| 
with his subordinates and was taken by 
surpirse. After killing or routing the guardf| 
in front of the yamen, Huang and his meng! 
went for the viceroy in the main hall. Thereg’ 
they encountered the viceroy’s bodyguardsg§) 
who killed several comrades but were finally 
subdued and forced to act as guides in sear 
ing for the viceroy. Huang personally ma 
the search but the viceroy was nowhere to 
found. 


Meanwhile, a new reinforcement of bod} 
guards had arrived on the scene and wi 
killing many of the comrades. Knowing tht 
exit was blocked, Huang set fire to vicero} 
bed and ordered his men to retreat. Firil 
a gun from either hand, he shot his 
out of the yamen. Then he gathered w 
was left of his men and led them towaf 
the eastern gate where they came face | 
face with the commandant’s troops. 


One of Huang’s men,-Lin Wen, who na 
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been informed that some of the commandant’s 
soldiers were sympathizers with the revolu- 
tionary cause, went forward to the soldiers 
and cried loudly, “We are all sons of Han! 
Let us join hands to recover our land!” He 
was shot down by the enemy, as were several 
others. Huang himself had two fingers blasted 
from his right hand and was wounded in his 
feet. But he doggedly continued fighting, 
ordering his men to scatter in three direc- 
tions. He ordered one group out the northern 
gate in the hope of receiving reinforcements 
from the local army who were known for 
their sympathy with the revolution. He 
ordered a second group to support those who 
were attacking the Commandant’s Headquar- 
ters. Taking the rest with himself, he headed 
for the southern gate. 


On the way, they again encountered the 
Manchurian soldiers. During a skirmish, some 
of enemy troops who sympathized with the 





revolution tried to come over to the revolu- _ 
tionary side, but in the medley and excite- 
ment of fighting they were unfortunately 
mowed down by the comrades. Meanwhile, 
the revolutionists had been cut down in large 
numbers. When Huang finally fought his 
way out of the southern gate, he found him- 
self completely alone. Hiding himself in a 
small shop, he continued to fire on the pursu- 
ing enemy and killed seven or eight more. 
His hand was bleeding profusely_and giving 
him great pain. After washing it in cold 
water and roughly binding it, he changed 
his clothes and ran over to the southern side 
of a river. There he met a woman comrade 
Hsu Cheng-han who helped him escape to 
safety. 


Meanwhile, the group that went out of 
the northern gate ran into a large band of 
Manchurian troops. Outnumbered, they re- 
treated into a rice shop, where, barricading 


Yellow Flower Mound where the 72 martyrs of the abortive uprising of April 27 lay buried. 
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themselves behind bags of rice, they contin- 
ued to fight with the enemy for more than 
24 hours until their ammunition was exhaust- 
ed. The enemy commander set fire to all the 
nearby houses and forced the comrades to run 
out of the back doors. Many of them died 
from wounds after they reached their homes 
and still more were caught by the enemy and 
later died bravely for their cause. The loss 
suffered by this group was the heaviest, but 
their heroism marked a glorious page in the 
history of the revolution. 


The group that Huang ordered to join 
those attacking the Commandant’s Headquar- 
ters fared no better than the rest. Fighting 
as they went, they met a group of comrades 
engaged with the enemy. They joined forces 
with their comrades and fought till nine o’- 
clock that night, when their ammunition 
gave out. Many of them were killed and more 
than 40 were taken prisoners and the rest 
were forced to flee. All the prisoners later 
dieb bravely as martyrs. As most of them 
were young patriotic scholars, they left many 
brave words and writings which have since 
adorned the hall of fame in the memorial mu- 
seums. 


The news of the Canton uprising and its 
unfortunate but heroic ending soon spread to 
Hongkong. Chao Sheng and Hu Hang-ming 
received the news early the next morning 
and immediately gathered more than 200 men 
and marched with them towards Canton to 
reinforce the uprising. But when they ar- 
rived at Canton the city wall was blocked 
and they had to return to Hongkong. Chao 
Sheng remained and found Huang Hsing on 
the southern side of the river. When they 
met they cried bitterly in each other’s arms. 
Huang was so commisserated by the failure 
and sacrifice that he fainted on the spot and 
insisted on returning to the city to fight sin- 
gle-handedly and to die a martyr’s death. 
He was finally persuaded by Chao to return 
to Hongkong, where he was hospitalized. One 
happy outcome of the tragic affair was the 
romance that developed between this rugged 
revolutionary leader and Miss Hsu Cheng-han 
who later became his wife. 


After the fighting was over in Canton, 
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the Manchurian authorities intentionally left 
all the corpses of the revolutionists on 

street until May 1. Out of spite, the lod 
officials first asked the charity organization 
to bury them on the “Dog Head Hill.” Later 
the officials changed their minds and ordered 
the bodies be buried on “Stinking Ridge” out 
side the eastern gate. One KMT membe 
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Pan Ta-wei kindly offered to look after all§ 
72 bodies. With the assistance of the charity§ , 
organizations, he buried them at a place 4 
called Hung Hua Kang (Red Flower Mou 5 
in a suburb of Canton. The place was later§ « 
renamed Huang Hua Kan (Yellow Flower tl 
Mound), a famous historical spot. dn 
Thus another failure was added to the long§ * 
list of disastrous revolutionary upsisings. At— 4 
the time Dr. Sun was in Chicago. He wag ® 
somewhat disheartened by the news, but wag # 
comforted to learn that none of his trusted 
lieutenants had received any mortal harm P' 
With optimistic perseverence, he went immeg # 
diately to San Francisco to intensify his fund b 
raising campaign among the large Chinese 
community there. fu 
On the domestic front, a new uprising wal di 
again plann ed. The ten unsuccessful revolt sc 
were staged in the southernmost provinces og * 
China, far away from the heart of the Manchag ™ 
government. The revolutionists realized that fat 
a killing blow could be made only by a sue do 
cessful uprising in central China. c 
As a matter of fact, in February, before co, 
the Canton uprising was staged, Tan Jen-feng§i .,. 
a white-bearded revolutionary, had beeg ,; 
despatched to influence the Manchuriaill oy, 
military units and to establish secret agencid 
in the central provinces. He reported @ the 
Huang and others that, in the opinion of tht “a 
underground workers in these province As 
central China was ripe for revolution and 4 in 
uprising in Wuchang.would start the bal Lir 
rolling. He asked for more funds to set @ 
more secret agencies there. Huang and Chi = 
supplied him with 2,000 silver dollars af 
instructed him to proceed. 4 = 
By that time, the influence of Tung Méi§ tion 
Hui in the Yangtse area had already peeg to; 
etrated into the Manchurian army, especi My Soo 
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the New Army stationed in Wuchang and 
Hankow. There, the local revolutionists had 


lly left 
on the 
e local already established two secret agencies, one 
zations called Kung Ching Hui under the leadership 

Later§) of Lin Kung, Sun Wu, Teng Yu-ling and others 
ordered and the other called Wen Shui Hui under 
e” ouk Chiang Yu-wu, Liu Fu-chi and others. 


nem ber In the early spring of 1911, Chu Cheng 
‘ter all’ had arrived from Hongkong to plan an up- 
charity§ rising in Wuchang. He established his head- 
2 plact# quarters in Hankow where, with the assistance 
Mound) § of the local agents, he set up more agencies 
AS later camouflaged as hotels and restaurants, so that 
Flowerll the agents could conveniently gather and new 
recruits could enroll without suspicion. One 
he long such restaurant, for example, under the man- 
ngs. Aig *gement of Teng Yu-ling, especially took care 
Je way % the new recruits from the Manchurian 
but was army. The names of recruits were recorded 
trusted in the shop’s cash journal and their other 
harm Personal data were coded into different cash 
-imme§ 4mounts. The flow of new recruits ran high 
s fund-§ but funds were running low. 
Jhinest The revolutionists had sometimes to raise 
funds by resorting to more direct but less 
dignified means. Chu Cheng, for instance, 
revolyg schemed to steal an idol made of gold from 
ncesofg 2 temple, but did not succeed. Luckily com- 
Aanchag @¢¢ Lin Kung had a better chance. His 
ed tha ther was leaving for Peking with 5,000 silver 
a sue dollars to bribe the corrupt Mandarian for 
an official appointment. The revolutionists 
waylaid him and tried to persuade him to 
before™ contribute the money to the revolutionary 
n-fengll cause. Senior Lin was not willing to part 
| bee with his money but the money was taken 
churiai over anyhow. 


oie Supplied with new funds, preparation for 
an ‘i the uprising was accelerated and, by the 
oil ‘B middle of September, it began to take shape. 
andl A first meeting was called on September 16, 
@ at which military appointments were given to 


ing was 











es wa 4in Kung and others and three important 
d Chas resolutions were passed: (1) more hotels to 
os be opened in Wuchang; (2) more secluded 


—§ Premises to be rented to manufacture bombs 
‘pg and flags and prepare leaflets and proclama- 
1g Me tions and (3) Chu Cheng to go to Shanghai 
ly pe to procure pistols and to invite Huang Hsing, 
Wp Soong Chiao-jen and Tan Jen-feng to come to 
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Huang Hsin, leader of the famous Huang Hua 
Kang uprising 


- lead the uprising. 


At that moment the Manchu government 
committed one timely political mistake; it 
proposed the nationalization of all trunk 
railway lines as a means of securing a big 
foreign loan from the Five Nation Consortium. 
This greatly augered the people because 
many of them held shares in the railroads and 
the action of the Manchu government was 
tantamount to confiscation of private prop- 
erty. Pickets were organized by the peo- 
ple to protect railway properties and the 
whole country was shaken. The anti-Man- 
churian movement became so threatening 
that in Szechuan the viceroy had to order 
suppression by force, which resulted in the 
killing of the innocent but greatly promoted 
the cause of the revolution throughout the 
country. 

On September 24, a meeting was convened 
in Wuchang to finalize the strategy for the 
uprising. More than 60 confederates partici- 
pated. 

The date of uprising was set for October 
6, the mid-autumn festival. 


Chiang Yu-wu, the chief of the Wen Shin 
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Hui, was to be the commander-in-chief, with 
Sun Wu as chief of staff, Yang Shih-ji and 
Yang Yu-yu were to take charge of internal 
affairs; Yang Hung-sheng to take charge of 
transportation; and Teng Yu-lin to take 
charge of communications. 

Each brigade commander assisted by two 
lieutenants would have three units of ten men 
each under them. A supply of bombs was to 
be made ready. As a signal, fire would be set 
to houses, and the revolutionay army would 
march in units to occupy the arms depots, the 
Viceroy’s Yamen, the strategic spots such as 
Snake Hill, Turtle Hill, and Wu Sheng Kuan. 
All fighting men were members of the local 
New Army. 


An accident that very afternoon, hower- 
ver, exposed the whole plan. Some confeder- 
ates in the New Army had a farewell dinner 
party together and, after eating and drinking, 
became so hilariously noisy that some passing 
military officers interfered. The men did not 
wish to quiet down and so a fight ensued. 
During the commotion one of the men re- 
ported to Sun Wu and Teng Yu-lin that the 
revolution had already started. Teng went 
to Chiang Yi-wu but Chiang advised them to 
quiet down since other leaders and the sup- 
ply of arms had not yet arrived from Shanghai. 
He reasoned that the brawl would not lead 
to further investigation by the Manchus since 
the viceroy was known for his cowardice. 
True, the viceroy only punished the insubor- 
dinate soldiers involved without further in- 
vestigation. The news of the incident, how- 
ever, got into the papers and somehow the 
exact date of the secret uprising was also 
divulged. The Manchus became suspicious 
and started a wide search for revolutionists. 


On October 9, the Manchu authorities in 
Hankow declared martial law. The revolu- 
tionary Hankow Ta Chiang News was closed 
down and the editor Chou Ta-pei was arrested. 
On the same day, Sun Wu exploded a bomb 
by accident in his residence in the Russian 
Settlement. He was immediately sent toa 
hospital but the police searched his house and 


confiscated all the bombs, flags and badges he ' 


had made. The police of the Russian Settle- 
ment notified the Hankow local police and 
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they continued the search. As a result, | 
Kung’s family were arrested and a name ] 
of recruits from the army was confiscat 
The name list alarmed the Manchus. All ¢ 
gates were immediately closed and all leaj 
for soldiers were cancelled. Everybody 
the New Army who had any relationship 

the revolutionists got jittery. Teng imme 
ately crossed over to Wuchang, where he a 
gested to Chiang, Lin and others, to start ’ 
uprising before the Manchus took any pi 
ventive action. f 


In his capacity as commander-in-chij 
Chiang immediately issued orders for acti@ 
in the night. A number of men started mai 
ing bombs which were transported by Yan 
Hong-seng to the confederates in the arm 
He was detected by the guards and had | 
run for his life. Arriving home, he inadveé 
tently exploded a bomb and hurt his own facé 
The police heard the explosion, arrested him 
and took away all the bombs. 


Deep in the night, Chiang, Lin and 
group of others were together awaiting the 
uprising to start, but a large batch of police 
arrived unexpectedly. Lin threw a bomb at 
the police. While the police were stopped by 
the exploseion, the others tried to escape over 
the top of the house. But unfortunately the 
roof caved in, and they were all thrown & 
the ground. Lin, Chiang, Yang and a member 
called Peng were all arrested. Only Chiang 
got away. Inthe morning, the arrested three 
were executed in front of the Viceroy’s Yamen 
All the secret setayos hideouts in Wuchang 
were thus wipsed out and communication 
between Wuchang and Hankow was complete 
ly disrupted. It seemed that an uprising if 
Wuchang was nipped in the bud. 


On October 10, the Manchu authorities 
further tightened control over Wuchang. The 
city gates were closed and all communicatiom 
with the outside were prohibited. In the army, 
no one was allowed to leave barracks nor # 
receive visitors. An atmosphere of impending 
disaster prevailed. Since the headguartem 
for the revolutionists had been destroye 
tens of confederates had been arrested and 
more had fled, every revolutionist was left t# 
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Yellow Crane Chamber at Wuchang where the first banner of the Revolution of 1911 was raised. 


his own device. Panic got hold of those in 
the army when they learned that the Man- 
chus had obtained a name list of the con- 
federates and that they were to be arrested 
at the time of roll-call in the night. Teng 
Yu-ling, who had escaped to Hankow, re- 
turned to Wuchang by way of Hangyang. 
He got in contact with the comrades in the 
Cannon Corps of the New Army and advised 
them to start the uprising at the time of 
roll-call and to occupy the arms depot at 
nearby Tsu-wang-tai. 


The corps leader, Hsiung Ping-kun, told 
his men to get ready for the uprising. He 
said they were all doomed whether they re- 
volted or not; so why not revolt and die as 
heroes. 


Their difficulty then was to get enough 
bullets as all supplies had been taken away 
and kept under lock. One man got a few 
boxes of bullets from his’ brother, and another 
pinched a few from his sergeant. Those were 
the only munitions with which the uprising 
was started! 


In the afternoon, under cover of heavy 
rain, Hsiung sneaked out to notify the other 
units of the decision to strike. When he 
returned, a platoon leader by the name of 


Tao came to inspect the quarters. As he saw 
the men were cleaning their rifles he ask, 
“Are you going to revolt?” One of the men 
King reply, “Yes, what if we do?” Tao tried 
to arrest King and they fell on each other in 
a death struggle. As Tao was very strong 
King called loudly to his friends for help, 
“Comrades, why wait any longer?” One man 
hit Tao on the head with the rifle butt and 
another fired on him. 

This was the bullet that started the rev- 
olution. 

Tao was wounded but he ran out. The 
commotion soon spread throughout the bar- 
racks and firing was heard on every side. 


It was about 8 o’clock in the evening. All 
comrades joined in the action and the am- 
munition room was immediately seized. 
After cutting all telephone lines, killing un- 
cooperative officers, and setting fire to the 
barracks, the men all gathered under Hsiung 
and marched out of the barracks as an or- 
derly fighting unit. They took over the 
nearby arms depot as arranged, and, as more 
comrades from other units rallied, they soon 
had cannon at their disposal. 

The mounted troops surrendered after a 
brief skirmish and together the whole army 
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marched towards the Viceroy’s Yamen. The 
yamen was heavily guarded and the revolu- 
tionary army had to bombard it with cannon. 
Commandant Chang Piao reinforced the 
guards with machine guns which held the at- 
tackers at bay long into the night. 


The attackers finally moved the cannon 
to the top of Snake Hill which overlooked 
the Viceroy’s Yamen. From this vantage 
point the cannon blasted away at the yamen 
with good results. Viceroy Jui Cheng got 
panicky. Accompanied by a number of body- 
guards he climbed over the back wall and 
escaped on board a man-of-war. 


After the escape of the viceroy, the Man- 
churian troops were demoralized. Command- 
ant Chang tried to continue fighting, but, 
knowing the futility of further resistance, he 
retreated with his remaining troops to Hankow 
to wait for reinforcements. 


Before day broke the yamen had been 
occupied and the “white sun in blue sky” flag 


had been raised to welcome a new day and 
a new age! Within three days the three most 


Strategic cities in the middle Yangtze Valley 
fell one after another, heralding the birth 
of the first Republic in Asia, 7 

Dr. Sun was not unaware that the success 
of this particular uprising, if segregated from 
its background, was an accident. When he 
reviewed the Wuchang Revolution he said; 
“The success at Wuchang was rather unex- 
pected. The pivot of the success was the 
escape of the viceroy. If the viceroy had not 
run away, the commandant would have re- 
mained with his troops and would not have 
completely lost control of the military situa- 
tion. Order could have been restored be- 
cause at that time most of the soldiers in the 
New Army who sympathized with the revolu- 
tion had been transferred by the viceroy to 
Szechuan and what faithful members remained 
at Wuchang were only a small number of 
men in the Engineering Corps, The other 
units of the New Army were still indifferent 
to our cause. It was this small group of men, 
who, in fear of their own lives after the secret 
had been exposed, made a desperate blow 
which unexpectly hit the bull’s eye. It may 
be said that God was on our side.” 
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Chu Hsin-min 


and Peiping 


n Western circles, there exists a firm con- 
| viction of an imminent break between 
Peiping and Moscow. Some refer to the Chi- 
nese Communists as the “Yellow Peril,” others 
speak of Mao Tse-tung as “Tito of the East.” 
Both theories insist that, as the result of 
Moscow’s tightening of control over the Chi- 
nese Communist leadership and of Peiping’s 
increased efforts to free themselves of this 
control, a split between the two is a matter 
of time. Both theories further predict that 
the break will result either in Mao’s becom- 
ing a threat to both the Communist bloc and 
the free world or in his being the Tito of the 
East. 


Now supporters of these theories speak of 
the inevitability of this break. They base 
their argument on the following current 
developments; 


™ Yugoslav and French correspondents 
in Peiping have reported that a large number 
of Soviet specialists, with their families, have 
been evacuated from major industrial regions 
of the Chinese mainland. 


® American sources have reported the 


Between 


disappearance from Moscow bookstores of two 
Soviet-Chinese journals, Druzhba and Kitai. 


™ Liu Shao-chi, who replaced Mao as 
“chairman of the Central People’s Gorvern- 
ment” last year, did not attend the Rumanian 
Communist Party Congress held in Bucharest 
last June, which the heads of state of 12 Com- 
munist countries attended. At this conference 
Khrushchev read an 82-page speech against 
Mao’s doctrinal mistakes which the Chinese 
Communist representative, Peng Chen, re- 
torted indirectly. 


™ American publications are anticipat- 
ing an international Communist conference 
in the coming fall and a definite split between 
Khrushchev and Mao at that time. 


™ Persistent rumors are spreading that 
Khrushchev has distributed a circular con- 
demning the Chinese Communists. 


Based on these reports, excitable observers 
are assuring themselves and others of the 
imminent split between Khrushchev and Mao. 


We, in the Far East, evaluate these partly 
unconfirmed reports quite differently. We 
see very little chance of a break between the 


* English version of Mr. Chu’s address delivered in Russian at the Posseo annual conference in Paris, October 


1, 1960. 
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two Communist parties. It is true that there 
is friction between Peiping and Moscow, but 
it is only part of the struggle between Khrush- 
chev and Mao for personal power. The 
struggle may eventually bring about Mao’s 
downfall but certainly will not threaten the 
solidarity of these two Communist parties. 
The differences between Mao and Khrush- 
chev are basically over methods of dealing 
with political problems and not over the 
essential nature of the problems themselves. 


The relations between Moscow and Pei- 
ping are those between Communist countries, 
which are something new in international 
politics. Since there is as yet no systematic 
study on the subject in the free world, it is 
quite difficult for the free world to understand 
them. The commonest error the Western ex- 
perts are likely to make is to measure the re- 
lations between Communist countries with the 
traditional concepts of intergovernmental re- 
lations or colonial relations. They fail to see 
that Communist countries are conducting 
their mutual relations with completely dif- 
ferent concepts and techniques. 


Another common error is to regard the 
relations between Communist countries today 
the same as those of the Comintern period, 
when all other Communist parties had to 
blindly obey Moscow’s orders. In fact, the 
relations between Communist countries today 
are increasingly complex and diverse, and 
require a new approach on the part of those 
who are interested in them. 


The basic principles laid down in the 
declaration of the Moscow conference of 
Communist parties in December 1957 may 
throw some light on this puzzle: 


1. In settling problems between Commu- 
nist countries, the interests of one Communist 
country must always be subordinate to the 
interests of the international Communist 
movement and may not contradict the basic 
ideological tenets. In the history of relations 
between Communist countries, there have 
been examples of aggravation of relations 
resulting from national interests. Such were 
the cases of revolutionary movements in 
Poland and Hungary. The Kremlin had to 
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use suppressive measures to settle them. Ip 
order to prevent the recurrence of these 
problems, Khrushchev has endeavored to 
work out the following three guiding rules; 
(1) The interests of international communism 


oo st cra 


have first priority, hence the necessity for to 
self-limitation of national and chauvinistie fa 
inclinations. (2) Mutual respect for the re 
interests of other Communist countries in wi 


those areas where there is no contradiction di 
of the interests of international communism, § 
(3) Mutual tolerance and a spirit of cooper- the 
ation in the interests of international commu- wh 
nism. Th 

2. The common basis for the mutual re- & Cas 
lationship between Communist countries is a § cou 
program of common struggle for the ultimate § hav 
goal of world communization. This means § par 
that each Communist country may, by adher- § also 
ing to the principle of common problems, set- § las 
tle its problems in its own way. This may § Tht 
explain the seeming lack” of coordination of § that 
actions and words between Communist coun- § Wor! 
tries, but does not necessarily mean there are § ‘0 J 
real contradictions among them. Furthermore, § % 12 
in the general plan of the coldwar, it is net 
essary to assign roles; the diehards, the pli- As a 
able ones, the pushers, the advant guards, the 
rear guards, the frontal attackers and the am- 
bushers. Thus we can see behind the appar § ‘2! 
ent discord between Communist countries a 
world of coordinated activities. 








3. The leading role in the Communist 
camp must be occupied by Soviet Russia be 
cause of its might and long experience. : 







Besides these basic principles, there 
certain factors related to the Peiping-Moscet 
axis in particular. j 


First, The Chinese Communist party 
a special role to play in the Communist 
on the Aftro-Asian front by virtue of its gé 
graphical position and its long struggle 
achieve national dominance. : 















Second, In the division of labor, Moscow 
efforts are concentrated primarily on th 
politico-economic front while Peiping devot 
its efforts to the Jideological front and tht 
national movements in Asia, Africa 
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South America. This constitutes the Commu- 
nist concept of co-existence by alternating the 
carrot and the stick. Peiping’s role is that of 
the stick. 


Third, both Moscow and Peiping have 
toremember “United we stand; divided we 
fall.” To lead the Communist world, Moscow 
requires Peiping’s support. On the other hand, 
without Moscow’s military, economic and 
diplomatic aid, Peiping cannot go very far. 


In the West, there is a prevalent theory 
that Khrushchev is for peaceful co-existence 
while Mao insists on the inevitability of war. 
This unfortunately is not necessarily the 
case. In Bucharest, Khrushchev said war 
could be avoided because the imperialists 
have degenerated and have become com- 
paratively weaker. But at the same time, he 
also expressed the certainty that the working 
class will be the grave-digger for capitalism. 
Thus, peaceful co-existence does not mean 
that Khrushchev has given up the idea of 
world domination. There is no real opposition 
to Mao’s theory based on Lenin’s tenets “War 
is inevitable.” Khrushchev’s peaceful co-ex- 
istence formula are but propaganda tactics. 
As a matter of fact, he considers it to be an 
elective way to destroy the morale of the 
enemy. Mao himself took an active part in 
creating this formula at the Moscow con- 
ference in 1957. 


Statements about peace are designed to 
weaken the enemy’s morale whereas those 


“They may not agree with each other—but they certainly agree about us”—from London Daily Herald 





about war are aimed at intimidating the 
enemy. Thus we can see that roles assigned 
to Moscow and Peiping are the carrot and 
the stick respectively. The peaceful statements 
of Moscow are designed to create an atmo- 
sphere of unconcern while the threats by its 
chief accomplice, Peiping, are calculated to 
intimidate its weak neighbors in the East. 
The only possible means of expansion in the 
East today is to exploit the nationalist move- 
ment and to inflame the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle. Peiping is the most effective weapon of 
Moscow in the East. 


An ostentatious demonstration of Soviet- 
Peiping friction increases the prestige of the 
Chinese Communiéts as well as arouses fear 
among the free nations. The former helps 
the Chinese Reds play their role and the 
latter appreciably aids Khrushchev in his 
diplomatic maneuvers as he jumps from 
country to country. : 


Let us now note the economic relations 
between Peiping and Moscow. Many Western 
observers are inclined to believe that the 
limited Soviet economic assistance to Peiping 
is causing dissatisfaction on the part of the 
latter and this is one of the reasons for the 
friction existing between them. There is no 
denying that Moscow’s economic assistance 
does not satisfy Peiping. Besides, Soviet Russia 
is unable to give out unlimited aids in the 
wake of its lack of resources to fulfill its 
Seven Year Plan. 








“Oh dear! ‘Tails’ | lose, ‘heads’ they win...” 
—from London Daily Express 


In spite of this, loans to Peiping from 1950 
to 1957 amounted to more than 22 percent of 
the entire amount of Moscow’s loans to all 
ten satellites. Additional loans to Peiping in 
August, 1958 and February, 1959 reached a 
total of 400 million U. S. dollars. Moscow 
also assisted Peiping in the construction of 
326 large-type industrial projects. These aids 
are of vital importance to Peiping, without 
which it could not have started on the road 
to industrialization. But at the same time, 
there aids also increase Peiping’s economic 
dependence on Moscow. Apart from economic 
aids, Peiping also received enormous Soviet 
assistance in military and scientific fields. 
During these years, Moscow loaned thousands 
of technical specialists to Peiping and helped 
build Peiping’s first atomic reactor. In 
addition, there were tens of thousands of 
Soviet citizens taking part in the program 
of technical assistance. 

About half of Peiping’s foreign trade is 
with Moscow. Already, the economy of 
Peiping has been drawn into the orbit of 
Komekon, the Soviet version of Marshall Plan. 
And Peiping’s national economic plans are 
being coordinated with those of other Com- 
munist countries, where each specializes in one 
or another field. The transfer of the center 
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of heavy industry to the northwest regions @ 
the Chinese mainland is one step in th 
uniting of Moscow-Peiping efforts for the com 


struction of joint industrial combines in they 


heartland of the Eurasian continent. All the 
show the extent of the economic ties betwe 


Moscow and Peiping. 


In conclusion, let us consider the so-call 
obvious reasons for possible discord betweeg 
Moscow and Peiping. Some people believe 
that in 30 years the population of the main 
land will reach one billion and that the exces 
population will have to look to the north, t 
the empty land of Siberia. But in the firg 
place, it is doubtful that the Communist 
gime will last that long, and even at its pre 
ent rate of growth, the population on th 
mainland will fall far short of one billon ig 
three decades. Secondly, the excess popula 
tion on the Chinese mainland has in the past 
been invariably directed to Southeast Asia,” 


Some people believe that the territorial 
aspirations of Moscow may encounter sti 
opposition on the part of the Chinese Com 
munists. Supporters of this view fail to taki 
into consideration that Moscow is alrea 
achieving its own imperialistic plans not onl 
by means of open territorial expansion, bi 
also by the establishment of local Communist 
regimes under its own control. If Moscow 
wishes a piece of anything, Peiping will just 
have to hand it to the former on a platter 


In a word, on the fundamental questions 
of peace or war, in problems of economy a ad 
similar questions of a geographical nat 
Moscow and Peiping are tied so closely td 
gether that it is not at all possible to separaté 
them. The theoretical quarrel between Khre 
shchev and Mao are an outer reflection @ 
the struggle for power, in which the reason 
for discord and squabbles are difficult to dig 
cover. The internal struggle for power @ 
the Communist party has always been camome 
flaged by quarrels over theory. A good caf 
in point is the struggle between Stalin ang 
Trotsky. 


The struggle between Khrushchev afi 
Mao may end in the defeat of the latter, 
be followed by a tightening of the control9 
the Russian Communist party over the Chi 
nese Communist party. 7 


But it will definitely not result in 
break between the two Communist parties & 
the regimes built upon them. i 
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7. Vhe Feat Nearing a nervous breakdown was Ducky 


foscow : ; : . 
iL just Drake, coach of the University of California 
atter, 





eeeeber 6, 1960. Rome, Olympic Stadium. at Los Angeles. Both Johnson and Yang are 


estioall Rafer Johnson, the big handsome Negro his students. Ducky knew for sure he would 





ny and from Kingsburg, California, was running a be the first coach to have two of his charges 
nature, little scared. Yes; the world’s acknowledged from two different countries win the first 
sly to best decathlonist and record holder was lead- two places in that all important Olympic 
parate® ing after nine gruelling events. Nevertheless decathlon. 

Pree he was a little scared. “Rafer, c'mon! Keep your head low, Yang! 


-easom | The 1960 Olympic decathlon event had  Attaboy!” he shouted hoarsely from the 

to di#™ by now simmered down to a two-man race. grandstand. 

wer a Breathing down Johnson’s neck was his school- The score showed: Johnson, . 8,056 points} 

— mate and most formidable rival, C. K. Yang Yang, 7,989 points. The championship would: 

o a of China. Yang represented the first Asian be decided in the 1,500-meter race, a Yang 
4 since 1936 trying to win an Olympic track and specialty. © 

U8 field gold medal. He also was the first Chinese 


va d in history to be within hailing distance. of Yang had already wen.the first place in 





ter, 1H ine Op. five events. But he lost heavily in weights. 

trol OF The lead seesawed three times between the 

e Chi The thousands of spectators sat enthralled two men. And the moment was finally here. 4 
® in their seats. The American basketball team — yo eee ) Y a 

‘n ange f0Und its way into the stands to cheer up es ‘ee ae Ce ee ee ee By 


ties OF Johnson. The entire Chinese community in ; 
® Rome turned up to root for Yang. “I must run right behind him. I’ve got 
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only a 10-second margin,” Johnson calculated. 


The little aboriginal village of Malan, 
East Taiwan. 

All the Yang clan was gathered in the 
three-room brick house—father, mother, three 
sisters, uncle, aunt, brother-in-law and two 
little children. ‘The radio was spottily blar- 
ing out the Rome results. 


Around midnight, the radio signed off. 
But the family kept on watching. In tradi- 
tional Ami tribal fashion, they started to sing 
for their beloved Marsan, Yang’s name in the 
Ami language: 


“Marsan, we sing to thy glory. 


“Marsan, we eight are here singing to 
thy glory. 


“Marsan, our songs praise thy feats in 


Rome. 
“Marsan, we sing to thy glory.” 


It was the best day in the history of the 
Amis. The Amis, one of the eight majo 
aboriginal tribes in Taiwan, were happy be 
cause from among them one of the worlds 
greatest athletes was born. 


A newsroom, Taipei. 


It was almost 6 o’clock in the morning 
The editors were still there, waiting for the 
word from Rome. The edition was all ready, 
except for that glaring empty space on front 
page. The teletype was alive. So were the 
men surging around it. The paper got t 
have Yang’s news for the readers. 


All the dozen telephones kept on ringing 
Readers were calling up, asking for the latest, 


C. K. Yang was given a hero’s welcome in Taipei after winning the ‘first Olympic medal | 
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‘inging, 
e latest, 


Weary fingers lifted the receivers. “No, we 


haven’t got the final result yet.” 


One editor wanted to call up his wife, 
telling her he would be some five hours late 
for home. He couldn’t find one single avail- 
able phone. 


“Here,” the managing editor tossed him 


acoin. “Go out and try a pay booth.” 


Among those making the predawn calls 
were college professors, government officials, 
small peddlers, buck privates and the thou- 
sands who entered into a contest guessing the 
outcome of the Olympic decathlon. 


* * * * 


Moscow and Peiping. 

There was outward calm. But tempers 
were going up. 

The Communist world’s hope and one- 
time world record holder, Vassily Kuznetsov, 


was trailing the American and Chinese so 


badly that all hopes had been abandoned. 


Just imagine, the mighty Vassily should 
ave been licked by a free Chinese! Some 
idres thought with disgust. 


* * * 


» When it was all over, Rafer Johnson 
bund himself the world decathlon champion. 

is 8,392 score beat C. K. Yang by only 58 
nts. Both broke the Olympic record of 
7 points but none could rewrite Johnson’s 


0 Wn world record of 8,683 points. 
| Johnson was dog-tired. He had won the 


ghest competition in his life. Immediately, 
r 24-year-old UCLA graduate student an- 
bunced his retirement. 


» Yang sat down near the track. He wept 
A sportsman at heart, he got up, 
iked over to a sweating Johnson and said, 
ice going, Rafe.” 


. ‘ 


' The two men embraced and left the field 
gether. 


Near the dressing room, Yang rushed into 
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Ami girls dance in celebration of Yang’s victory 


the arms of his Chinese coach, Professer Wei 
Chen-wu. The two shed tears together but 
Wu finally congratulated Yang for his win- 
ning the first medal for China in the history 
of the Olympics. 


Yang knew he had done what all other 
Chinese had failed. But he was not satisfied. 
There no was retirement for him: 


Before he reached the Olympic Village for 
the jubilation dinner in the Chinese delega- 
tion quarters, Yang momentarily blacked 
out. Out of exhaustion. Two days of nerve- 
breaking competition began to tell even on 
China’s “Iron Man.” 


” * 


In free China, cheers went up skyward, 


Two floats circled.the streets with the happy 


news. One newspaper published an extra. 
Medal-hungry Chinese beamed broadly. 


President Chiang Kai-shek also joined the 


rejoicing and sent a congratulatory oe to 


Yang. 


And the Yang family began witli 
They were coming to Taipei to greet the 
home-coming Marsan. 


tt. The Story 


The story of C. K. Yang is one of tears 


and sweat crowned by success. It still needs 
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Yang’s family listening to BCC’s “News from the Rome Games.” 


its concluding chapters. Yang himself is 
back in training. He hopes to write the last 
chapter in 1964 at the Tokyo Olympiad with 
a gold medal as the “finis.” 


The story started 27 years ago in that 
humble village of Malan in mountainous Tai- 


tung. 


About half an hour’s drive over bumpy 
roads from the city of Taitung is this tiny 
village. Malan is snuggly in Ami territory. 
It is poor, backward but struggling for im- 
provement. 


Many years ago, the Amis at Malan put 
their fate in a fiery and strong chieftain by 
the name of Kras Mahanhan. Legends still 
speak of the many adventures of Kras. These 
legends are tertainly to be revived and em- 
bellished since the grandson of Kras is now 
a world famous sportsman. 


Aiter Kras the village chief died, his son 
decided to ditch aboriginal life. He went 
after farming, changed his name into Yang 
Po-chung and sent his eldest son, Marsan 
Mahanhan, now Yang Chuan-kuang, into 
school. The family kept some old Ami habits. 
Children still eat with their fingers and men 
and women give a lot to singing and danc- 
ing. 

Chuan-kuang was not a prodigy at home 
or in school. His marks were never bad. 
Nor were they good enough to win special 
recognition. Some of his grade school teachers 
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remembered him as a shy boy who preferred 
to play by himself. Some others had different 
recollections. None, however, remembered 
him as an outstanding student with succes 
written all over his face. 


Stripling Chuan-kung soon found out his 
long and musculars legs were quite an asset, 
He ran errands for people. With the few 
farthings he earned, he often invited his 
friends to a bowl of hot noodles. His friends 
conceded he could outrun them any time. 


The rugged mountain paths helped 
Chuan-kuang greatly. . His legs, thus devel 
oped, were to carry him to fame. 


But he discovered his arms first. 


While in high school, Chuan-kuang took 
to baseball. He did not know the art of the 
game well but he knew to throw hard. 


It was exactly ten years ago when C. K, 
Yang put himself under public scrutiny. He 
went to Kaohsiung for the Provincial Game 
as a relief pitcher from the county of Tai- 
tung. The 17-year-old boy did not do well, 
Taitung went to defeat. 


Taitung kept on calling on Yang. Next 
year, he went back to the games in track 
suit. He was then the high jumper. 


From then on, Yang continued to repre 
sent Taitung either in high jump, broad jump 
or baseball. He managed to get one second 
place, a few third spots and a lot of disap 
pointments. 


The twist came in 1954, all by accident. 


He was picked, for the first time in his 
life, as a broad jumper to represent China in 
the Second Asian Games in Manila. He also 
was told to try high jump. Yang was with 
the second team, though. He could not beat 
Lin Teh-sheng in broad jump or Hsieh Tien 
hsin in high jump. 


The official decathlonist was Huang Chien 
who won a place in the team through try 
outs. Yang had absolutely no idea that it 
was in decathlon that he was to excel. 


During the training period, Professor Sst 
Ling-sheng, the head coach, one day woke up 
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cathlonist.” 






He asked his fielders to run 
races with his trackers. And the trackers 
were to compete in field events too. Profes- 
sor Ssu said it was just to prod the boys and 
to provide some fun. 


with an idea. 


C. K. Yang, the second string athlete, out- 
ran two over-confident sprinters. He also 
came close to upsetting the official discus and 
shotput athlete. He thought it quite funny. 


Professor Ssu did not think it funny. It 
was serious business, very serious. 


He called Yang aside. “Young man,” Ssu 
told a shy 21-year-old Yang. “I think you 
should try decathlon. It’s made for you,” 


The reply was disheartening. “I never 
touched pole vault in my life. And the hur- 
dles, they hurt me.” 


Ssu was not a man easily to be discour- 
aged. He cornered Yang again a few weeks 
later and broached the idea again. Yang did 
not walk away. He promised to try. 


“As best as I could remember,” Yang said 
afew years later. “I promised to try simply 
because I did not have the heart to say ‘No’ 
to him again.” 


Yang’s reminiscence went on: 


“They called in Chi Pei-lin to teach me 
how to toss that lead ball, that steel disk and 
that wavering spear. The runners gave me 
pointers about hurdles. I myself knew how 
to jump. But the pole vault! It almost killed 
me. But I finally learned how to sail across 
the bar. 


“In two weeks time, I was in Manila de- 


Yang recalled his decathlon record before 
the Asian Games was 5,333 points. It was 


quite good in Asia, second only to a Japa- 
nese but better than Huang Chien already. 


Yang kept on training. When the ten 


events were finally completed, he won the 
gold medal with 5,454 points. 


“It’s rather interesting that my score co- 


incided with the day of competition, the fifth 
month’s fourth day,” Yang happily said. 
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The Philippine press gave Yang a big 
write-up. He was called the Iron Man of 
Asia. The name stuck. 


From then on, Yang came under the pro- 
tective wings of S: S. Kwan, a wealthy en- 
gineer and builder whose lifetime avocation 
is the training of good athletes. Kwan in- 
vited two great American athletes, Bob 
Mathias, the world’s two-time decathlon 
champion, and Bill Miller, the sprinter, to 
Taiwan to help train Chinese sportsmen in 
general and Yang Chuan-kuang in particilar, 


Mathias was amazed by Yang’s potential 
and adaptibility. He said, “Once I taught 
him how to correct his form in high jump. 
On the next try, he beat me at my own 
game.” 


In two years, Yang improved so much 
that most people agreed he could top 7,000 
points, at that time an impossibility for any 
Asian. 


He was sent to Melbourne in 1956 to 
compete in high jump and decathlon in the 
16th Olympiad. China only nourished the 
hope that he might win an unofficial point to 
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His 6,565 points at Melbourne was a Chi P 
nése record but yielded only a dismal eighth 
place in world ranking. It was a heart-rend-§ 4 
ing journey for Yang, Kwan and the country, § 

But nodody gave up. Two years later, ‘ 
Yang was back in Tokyo to defend his Asiag i 
decathlon crown. The Iron Man was by now§ ,, 
so eminently superior in that all-round sport§ }, 
that he was told not to over-exert himself but 
to take part in three single events too. 

Yang won the decathlon crown hands : 
down. His 7,101 points was the official Asian © 
record. In addition, he won a silver medal a 
in broad jump and a bronze. medal in 40 a 
meter hurdles. “ 

This alone would not be a great achieve § so 
ment but for the fact that Yang by then had § n0 
rewritten six Chinese national records. And 

pe os all people were agreed Yang had not reached 
: his limit yet. ; " 
Ru 

Kwan started a fund-raising campaign § Ya 
and sent Yang to the United States in July, § up 
1958 to take part in the American national § ch; 
decathlon championships at Palmyra, Virgi- 
nia. 

Or 

Yang scored 7,625 points there. He still B go, 
lost to Rafer Johnson, the man _ predestined gre 
to be C. K. Yang’s Nemesis. Ed 

The performance proved one thing: Yang § 's 
could top 8,000 points, given vigorous train 
ing. So, Kwan went back to fund-raising and 
kept Yang in the United States. He was sent 
to Los Angeles to be put under the care of 
Ducky Drake who subsequently went to 
Rome as a guest of the Chinese Olympic 
team. Yang entered Drake’s UCLA as 4 

freshman officially last year. 

The year 1959 was quite uneventful. Yang 
competed again in the US decathlon cham 
pionships at Kingsburg, California. Johnson 
not competing, Yang became the American 
champion. But he did not climb over the 
8,000-point barrier. 

At the Rome Games, Yang topped Johnson by seven 
events. His weakness lies in the weight events. 
Oc 
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He also reaped some fame in other ap- 
pearances in America. 


Most of the time while he was in Los 
Angeles, he trained hard under the eagle- 
like eyes of Drake and Wei. He knew he 
was weak in his arms. The remedy was 
gymnasium workouts two hours a day. He 
brushed up his weight events. Ironically, it 
was still the weight events in which Johnson 
beat him this time. 


Two years stay in America made Yang a 
different man. No longer a naive tribesman 
from the backwoods of Malan, Yang learned 
to speak English well, drive well and be 
social. He also took a great fancy to auto- 
matic machines. It was said that Yang never 
sat down at a booth before he had dropped 
some coin into the jukebox or, when it was 
not available, the candy machine. 


In July, 1960, Vassily Kuznetsov was the 
world decathlon record holder although the 
Russian had lost two big ones to Johnson. 
Yang was merely regarded as an ambitious 
upstart with some depth but questionable 
chance. 


The depth shone through at Eugene, 
Oregon that month. It was again the US 
decathlon championships. Three of the world’s 
great ten-eventers—Johnson, Yang and Dave 
Edstrom—were on hand for that historic con- 
test. 
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Both Johnson and Yang broke the world 
record. Johnson turned in a whopping 8,683 
points and Yang came in with 8,426. That 
contest showed the shapes of things to come 
in Rome. 


Days after the meet, this writer met Yang 
in Los Angeles. He was confident. Discuss- 
ing his own ability, he said he could beat 
Johnson if he had a good day. 


He did not have that day in Rome. John- 
son outdid himself in high jump and pole 
vault to maintain his superiority. Yang said 
the shotput was the thing which broke his 
back. 

Yang, at 27, is not married. Rumors have 
been spreading about his pending engage- 
ment to an overseas Chinese girl. But people 
who know Yang insist that the six-foot-one 
athlete is still a free agent. His over-riding 
ambition, they say, is an Olympic gold medal, 
or, for the next one or two years, a..world 
record of his own. 


Only time will tell whether Yang can re- 
peat his success story. He is not too young, 


although he is not too old either, 


For the moment, one fact. stands out. 
Yang Chuan-kuang, the gangling kid from 
the treacherous mountains of East Taiwan, 
is the greatest sportsman in Chinese history, 


He is great because he wants to be the 
greatest. 


Oi oite Btn ha ltl 
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Shih Tao-lun 


as told to 


Wu Tzu-jen 


[ Swan 


to Freedom 


The dramatic story below is the account of one of three courageous young men 
who escaped to freedom in August 1960 by swimming from Amoy to the free China bastion 
These three young men are now in Taiwan telling the people of China 
of their experiences under the Communists and of their decision to flee oppression. 
They will soon enter colleges on Taiwan where they will be able to pursue the © 
educational goals the Communists denied them. 


of Kinmen. 


an you imagine the anguish involved in 

making a decision to leave your family 

and loved ones, to walk out of your home 

not to return, to leave your native land and 

to risk your life in the process? Can you 

imagine the despicable conditions that force 
you to risk everything for freedom? 


I did a lot of thinking before I decided 
to try to escape from the Communists. Bitter 
experiences and thorough analysis combined 
to convince me to get away. My decision 
was not made overnight. No matter from 
what angle I considered the facts, however, 
I always came to the same conclusion—I 
should escape. 


26 


I was a student in the fifth grade of el 
mentary school when Shanghai fell into the 
Communists in 1949. I was too young the 
to realize the great change that would rapidly 
come over the life in China. I was soon # 
know what it meant to live under the brutal 
oppression of the Communists. At that tims 
however, my life was well defined. The only 
thing for me to do was to continue to wofm 
hard at school and get along as best I co 


I entered middle school in 1950 and beg 
the long struggle to prepare myself eventually 
to pass the college entrance examination, 
most immediate goal in life. Here I met tht 
first big setback in my life. I failed to pa 
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the college entrance examination after com- 
pleting middle school courses in 1957. The 
reason, without any doubt, was because my 
“political reliability rating” was not satisfac- 
tory. My bourgeois family background and 
my penchant for expressing my own opinions 
were my special crimes. 


Disappointed but not discouraged, I de- 
termined to continue my education as best I 
could under the existing circumstances. I 
enrolled as a student in the correspondence 
department of the “University of Communi- 
cations” in Shanghai. The correspondence 
program offered one lecture a week for the 
benefit of the students in the program. It 
was at these lectures that I first met Chen 
Wang-li and Yu Cheng. 


Chen, Yu and I soon became fast friends. 
We came to trust each other and to express 
our innermost thoughts to each other. We 
even discussed the very dangerous subject of 
the nature and policies of the Communist 
regime, finding that we shared a deep abhor- 
ence of the Red plague on the Chinese people 
and on Chinese culture. We despaired of 
continuing to live within this system which 
we hated so passionately. A way of relief 
would have to be found. We examined the 
possibility of running away. We all had 
some friends and relatives who had already 
escaped to Hong Kong. But most of these 
had got out early in the period of Commu- 
nist rule. It was not easy now to obtain per- 
mission to go to Hong Kong. Chen had already 
had some experience in trying to obtain ap- 
proval to visit Hong Kong where he had a 
relative. His experience, however, was: very 
discouraging. We would have to think of 
another way to escape tyranny. 


In 1958, we concluded that a way to escape 
communism would have to be found. In this 
same year, Communist bungling resulted in 
considerable unemployment in the Shanghai 
area, while other areas of the country were 
in dire need of workers and technicians. Yu 
and I found ourselves among the unemployed 


23-year-old Shih Tao-lun, one of the three 
courageous young men who swam to freedom on 
the night of August 21, 
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and began to search for jobs. We obtained 
interviews with a representative of a glass 
factory in Amoy who had come to Shanghai 
to recruit workers for his factory. Yu was 
quickly accepted, but I was rejected. Seeing 
Yu accepted encouraged me to make astronger 
effort to obtain a job in the same factory. I 
applied again and managed to convince the 
factory representative that I would be a good 
and useful employee. My application was 
finally accepted. Yu and I then headed for 
the area from wheré we later made our escape. 
We regretted that we had to leave Chen be- 
hind, but hoped to get together again in the 
future. 


In the Amoy factory, my first assignment 
was to work on the design of a new electrical 
system for the factory. I worked hard at 
this job only to find out later that my labor 
was meaningless because the plans I drew 
up were never used. At the time when I 
accepted the job, I had been promised a 
monthly salary of 45 JMP, but now I only 
received 30 JMP for my first monthly pay. 
I lost no time in protesting this injustice, 
but my complaint got nowhere. This was 
only the first of a series of disputes I had 
with the authorities of the factory leading 
finally to my being sent to a country district 
to undergo “reform through labor” for my 
bourgeois attitude. 


After one year of backbreaking labor and 
a never-ending din of political slogans, I 
asked for permission to visit my family in 
Shanghai. The labor regulations provided 
for home leave for those who worked away 
from their family. In Shanghai, I saw Chen 
again and we renewed our determination to 
escape to the outside world. 


It was at that time I suggested that we 
prepare concrete plans and agree on the time 
for our flight. Chen proprosed that we obtain 
a small boat in Amoy and row away to 
freedom. I agreed on that and promised to 
undertake the job of finding a boat when I 
returned to Amoy. 


Having now completed my period of 
“reform through labor,” I returned to Amoy 
_to take up my old job again. I told Yu of 


our plans to push ahead the preparations fo 
escape. Yu and I began regularly to rentg 
small rowboat to paddle between Amoy City 
and Kulanghsu, a small residential islang 
just off Amoy, under the guise of healthfg 
exercise. In this way we set up a pattern of 
boating that did not arouse suspicion whey 
the time came for our big effort. In addi 
tion, we learned something of the current 
and navigation in the waters around Amoy, 


It was about this time that the Comms 
nists provided us with an idea which finalized 
our method for escape. I noticed a bulle 
posted on a wall in Amoy announcing the 
capture of a young man who had been 
gaged in anti-Communist activities. (Afte 
coming to Taiwan, I learned that this youn 
man was a member of the “Anti-Communig 
One Heart Society,” a widespread under 
ground resistance movement which has co 
nections with the Chinese Government 
Taiwan.) According to the Communist 4 
nouncement, this young man, Tseng Yi-kw 
by name, swam from Amoy to Quemoy j 
1959 to establish contact with the free Chi 
forces in order to obtain support for his § 
ganization on the mainland. I told Yu) 
this story and suggested that if this fell@ 
could swim to freedom we could do the sa 
Yu agreed that this might be the best waj 


In March of this year, Yu and I 
pleased to have Chen visit us from Shang 
He was on the return trip from Canton wht 
he had gone under the pretext of purchasi 
some violin wood. I told Chen of our 
idea for swimming to the free world and 
mediately found a receptive mind. Chen 
seen the Jacques Costeau movie “The Si 
World” shortly before and had arrived at 
same conclusion that swimming would 
the best way for escape. He refined thei 
somewhat by suggesting that we try to | 
or build skin diving equipment like that dé 
onstrated in the movie he had seen. — 
decided that since it would be impossible 
purchase such equipment, we would have 
make our own. I knew of a formula for g 
erating oxygen from chemicals which 
used in miners’ breathing apparatus. 
chemicals could be bought on the 
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market without arousing too much attention. 
Chen thought that he would be able to pur- 
chase other materials in Shanghai to com- 
plete the diving apparatus. Chen would sell 
his camera and other personal possessions to 
raise money for the purchases. 


Before Chen returned to Shanghai we had 
completed our plan for escape and had set a 
tentative date for the try. According to the 
plan, we were to begin our great adventure 
in August and Chen was to make arrange- 
ments to visit Amoy in July or August to 
join us. 

In Amoy, Yu and I were to study the 
currents, the beaches, the patterns of the 
security patrols, and finalize the detailed plan. 
We began to frequent the Meihua beach on 
Kulanghsu as this was the closest point to the 
outside world, We learned the path and the 
time schedule of the security patrols and got 
m acquainted with the beach so that we would 
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not attract attention in the future. We also 
took advantage of the secluded part of the 
beach for practicing swimming in order to 
build up our endurance and get acquainted 
with the currents in that area. 


‘In July, Chen came down from Shanghai 
bringing with him all the materials we need- 
ed in constructing the diving apparatus. I 
met him at the train when he arrived. He 
was a little nervous and excited. He told me 
that his baggage had not been searched and 
that the equipment had come through all in- 
tact. We hurried to where Yu was waiting 
and began to construct our diving apparatus. 
This was the most critical piece of equipment. 
If anything went wrong here we would find : 
ourselves in serious trouble. 

In a few days we had the first of the three 
diving lungs all assembled and proceeded to 
the beach to test it. We found a secluded 
place on the beach and while I stood guard 


Da 


Pe Tatan 


Arrow shows the route followed by the three freedom-seekers who swam 13 hours from Communist-held Kulangyu 


to Tatan, an outpost islet held by free Chinese troops. 
October, 1960 
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Chen and Yu tested the diving lung. When I 
heard the shout of joy from among the rocks, 
I knew that the apparatus worked. 


In another week we had the other two 
diving lungs completed and tested and we 
pulled together all of the other equipment. 
Aside from the diving lungs, we had all the 
necessary articles to keep us under the water 
while diving. We had three small floats made 
from large sheets of rubber, a wrist watch, a 
wrist compass, a length of rope, three flash- 
lights, a bottle of vitamins, some sugar, a jug 
of water, and three pieces of lead. All the 
equipment was checked and ready. 

I had mapped out the route to be followed. 
I knew that the free Chinese forces held some 
small islands close to the Amoy harbor and 
so I chose a course that would take us to these 
small islands and would not require swim- 
ming all the way to Quemoy. The course 
was set. 

I selected the day and time for the escape 
operations according to the moon and the 
tides. August 21 was the date. Because on 
that night a dark moon would hide us from 
the security patrols and a high tide at mid- 
night would carry us effortlessly well out into 
the bay. 


At dusk that evening we three strolled cas- 
ually down to Meihua beach on Kulanghsu 
carrying our gear in small bags. After walk- 
ing along the beach for a short time we 
moved unnoticedly into the shelter of a clus- 
ter of rocks. at the edge of the beach and 
waited for the midnight to come. 


I remember that the waiting was inter- 
minable. We did not dare talk for fear of re- 
vealing our presence. Several times the se- 
curity patrol passed close to our hiding place. 
Each time we stopped breathing and man- 
aged to remain quiet until midnight. 


Now came the time. I signaled to my com- 
panions to get ready to make the silent dash 
to the waters edge. I crawled out of the rocky 
hiding place and searched the beach with my 
eyes to make sure the patrol was not near. 
All was ready. 


Without any exchange of words we ran 
to the water and plunged into the fast reced- 
ing surf. Under the water we used our flash- 
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lights in order to keep close together in the 
inky darkness. We swam on and on. 






When we finally surfaced after a long pe 
riod of time, I turned to look back at Amoy 
which was now only a cluster of lights a long 
distance behind us. For the first time in years 
I had a feeling of being a free man, even in 
the midst of great personal danger. I looked 
back only for a moment and then began to 
swim again with my companions. 

We swam on and on for many hours after 
losing our only watch in early struggle in the 
water, we lost track of the time. In the first 
light of dawn we approached a small rocky 
island. After scouting it cautiously, we deter: 
mined that it was not inhabited. We crawled 
exhaustedly out of the water onto the small 
no-man’s land between the Communist and 
the free Chinese forces. 

When day broke, we saw an island to the 
east of our barren refuge. Was this free or 
Communist-held territory? Being the strongest 
swimmer, I swam out to a point where I could 
see Amoy and check our position with other 
known points on the coast. I reckoned the 
island to the east must be in the hands of free 
China and returned to tell my friends. 

We rested until a little past noon and 
then set out again to swim to the island we 
now believed to be free territory. We stroked 
the water with all our might in the final 
dash to freedom. Here, within sight of free 
dom, we encountered the onrush of strong 
currents and experienced our most desperate 
struggle against the surging tide. This for 
midable wave began to carry our tired bodiés 
toward the mainland away from our ob jectivé 
freedom. Just as we were about to give Wj 
in despair we saw a small boat coming tow 
us. Again fear took hold of us. Was thisé 
Communist boat? Was all our planning and 
our struggle to be for nothing? Whoever t 
were we were at their mercy, we could né 
escape them. 


As they came close, our hearts leaped fe 


























































































: ea were 
joy as we made out the insignia on th 
uniforms of the men in the boat. We weft I 
free! Soon strong arms pulled us into the™j The 
boat of the free Chinese forces. & lette 
We had attained our goal. We had escaped ‘ain 
to freedom. by tl 
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Indonesia 
Accusing Letters 


he Indonesian government’s ban on alien 

business in rural areas early this year 

touched off a mass exodus of overseas Chinese 
from the island republic. 


Thousands of them, deluded by Chinese 
Communist propaganda, chose to go back to 
the Chinese mainland to participate in the 
“great socialist reconstruction of the father- 
land.” Those who elected to remain behind 
were anxious to know how the returnees fared. 


Last month their patience was rewarded. 
The long-awaited information came in two 
letters which somehow escaped Bamboo Cur- 
tain censorship. Both letters were published 
by the press. 


October, 1960 


One correspondent] said} he was full of 
hope when he and his family set out from 
West Java on the week-long journey to the 
mainland. He was “looking forward to a 
happy and peaceful life” under Chinese com- 
munism. The trip was uneventful. 


At the Hongkong-K wangtung border, he 
and other homing overseas Chinese were 
cheerfully greeted by Red cadres. The Reds 
apparently simulated this joyful mood, the 
writer said. “It strengthened my wife’s con- 
viction that a better life than we led in In- 
donesia was awaiting us.” As for himself, the 
“unhealthy” appearance of most Red cadres 
he noted was the first foreboding of the life 
in store for them. 


In Canton, the returnees were put up in 
a camp in the city’s suburbs. This camp, ac- 
cording to the writer, was congested. “But 
when I realized we were refugees, not tourists, 
we had to be content with what was given us.” 


As to the food, the writer said: “For the 
first few days, we had beef in our meals but 
later it was replaced by salt fish. At length, 


both dishes disappeared from the table. That 
was not all. The attitude of the Red cadres 
became harsher and more arrogant as the 
days went by.” 


The writer and his family were in a group 
of 200 returnees ordered to proceed to Hainan 
Island to exploit virgin land. “Upon arrival 
on Hainan,” he wrote, “we were given no 
respite but were required to start work 
right away. 


“As I used to work hard back in Java, I 
do not find eight hours of work too strenuous, 
What plagues me is the distance of 10 kilo- 
meters separating my home and the work site. 
There is no conveyance of any kind provided. 
I cannot describe just how wearying it is to 
cover such a distance by foot. When I reach 
the field, I have lost the spirit to work. But 
the cadres’ orders must be carried out. When 
I return home, I am too fatigued even to talk 
to my wife and children. The only thing I 
can do is go to bed.” 


The harsh attitude of the Red cadres and 
the daily 20-kilometer trudge have made the 
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writer’s life miserable. But something else 
turned him irrevocably against communism. 


“My wife was to deliver a baby,” he said. 
“As she began to feel the pains, I ran quickly 
to the distant village to get a doctor. After 
learning my overseas Chinese status, the doctor 
was in no hurry to leave. He kept lecturing 
me on the great achievements of the Com- 
munist Party and Chairman Mao, forgetting 
all about my wife who was in unbearable a- 
gony. I didn’t give a damn about Mao and 
the party; I cared only about my wife’s safety. 
When the doctor finally arrived at my house 
later, my wife had already given birth.” 


Concluding his letter, the correspondent 
promised his friend he would write again 
“about my sorrows and sufferings when I have 
the opportunity to do so” (presumably unseen 
by Red cadres.) 

The other letter was written by a woman 
who returned to the mainland earlier. Inform- 
ing her parents in Indonesia that she had 
received the lard they sent her, she started 
telling of her woes. 

“My husband is stricken by beriberi. So 
are the kids. The disease was caused by 
having too little food and too much water. I 
am so exhausted looking after the children 
that I might drop dead anytime. I am also 
deeply in debt. Ifit were not for your help, 
I could not have bought even the mosquito 
net for my bed. 


“Dear parents, please send me some vita- 
min pills and codliver oil if possible. I would 
also like to have some envelope, pepper, Tiger 
Balm, and some other drugs. We need them 
badly.” 

This writer minced no words in express- 
ing her views about Mao Tse-tung. “Every- 
thing has been going the wrong way since Mao 
came to power,” she wrote. “He won’t let the 
people cultivate the land which is lying idle 
while the people are dying of starvation.” 

Then she proceeded to describe the life 
under the Communist masters. “Life is noth- 
ing these days. Many people collapse while 
walking. They never rise again. Nobody has 
more than one meal a day. And what a meal! 
It is worse than that offered to the wander- 
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ing ghosts. 








































“Over 90 percent of the people in the vil- Ck 
lages are suffering from beriberi. The old m¢ 
folks and children died by droves this year, § “St 
Those who want coffins to bury their dead 
have to give the government lumber first. | bu 
am afraid no more coffins will be available Ch 
before long because it is hard to get more on 
lumber. pla 

“Dear parents, Mao’s officials say the § 8! 
motherland is beautiful. But there is no food, § 50 
Phe market is empty. What little the people § 10 
can get from the black market is so expensive § UPS 
that few can afford it. Rice is priced at § fun 
JMP$0.68 (one JMP equals to HK§$I on the 
curb market) per catty. One catty of lard is § Jog 
sold at JMP$10. Three eggs cost JMP$l. § ivi 
You can imagine the rest. thei 

“My income is only JMP$10.8 a month. 

The rice coupons alone cost me JMP$10. How ‘ 
can I have money to buy vegetables? % 

“The kids are always sick... I am worried § and 
to death. All the food stuffs you have sent : 
me have been sold. I dared not eat them, 
I need money to support the family,” the heca 
letter concluded. By « 

Indo 

Taipei : . 
clas 

The Real Culprits done: 

It is impossible to continue living in — 
Indonesia as Chinese citizens. That is the ste he 
concensus of opinion among the 1,500 Chinese Sine 
repatriates who came to Taiwan early last # \), 
month. disgr 

The fact that they voluntarily gave up § chaot 
what they had laboriously built up for gen- 
erations in Indonesia is the proof of their 
statement. Of course, the Indonesian govern- it 
ment which initiated the discriminatory r 
measures against the Chinese is largely studer 
responsible for the exodus. But the returnees ficult 
are not so blind as not to see who the real “@" } 
culprits are. Be 

As far back as 14 years ago the Commu Fukic: 
nists started to sow the seeds of discord im Tai 
between the native Indonesians and the dialec 
overseas Chinese, according to the repatriates § Striou: 





All forms of conspiracy have been used tog Stand » 
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fan the hatred of the Indonesians for their 
Chinese neighbors. But the most effective 
medium the Reds employed is the so-called 
“street dramas.” 


The returnees reported these dramas were 
built around one common plot. A young 
Chinese without a shirt on his back appears 
on the stage. According to the Communist 
playwright, this young fellow is a new mi- 
grant from the Chinese mainland to Indonesia. 
Slowly but surely he amasses a fortune by 
hook or crook. The drama ends with the 
upstart Chinese living in large luxuriously- 
furnished house surrounded by native shacks. 


“How can the simple-minded among the 
Indonesian people resist the suggestion of this 
vivid portrayal of the overseas Chinese in 
their midst?” one returnee asked. 


But why did the Chinese Communists do 
this? Because the Chinese nationals in In- 
donesia were loyal to their home government 
and lived in harmony with their hosts. 


This is not what the Communists want 
because they like to fish in troubled waters. 
By driving a wedge between the Chinese and 
Indonesians, the Reds hope to gain the chance 
of infiltrating into Indonesia. The series of 
clashes between overseas Chinese and In- 
donesian authorities this year indicated the 
Reds have succeeded in creating chaos. They 
warned the Indonesian government to stop 
its headlong rush into the Red trap. Other- 
wise, the returnees predicted, the Communists 
would acquire a powerful ally among the 
disgruntled overseas Chinese to turn the 
chaotic condition to their full advantage. 


Language Training 


To the majority of the overseas Chinese 
students the first and most formidable dif- 
ficulty they encounter upon arriving in Tai- 
wan is the language barrier. 


Because most of them speak Cantonese or 
Fukienese, they cannot get their ideas across 
in Taiwan where Mandarin is the common 
dialect in use. The problem becomes more 
serious in class because they do not under- 
stand what the professor says. 


October, 1960 


In the past the overseas Chinese overcame 
this difficulty through a long and painful 
process of learning. But this inevitably took 
up a large part of the precious time needed 
to do their school work. 


This year the Overseas Chinese Affairs 
Commission has decided to tackle the prob- 
lem immediately after the arrival of the 
3,600 overseas students who will enter the 
various schools in“Taiwan. The commission 
will sponsor several seminars to teach the 
student returnees to speak Mandarin before 
they register with their schools. By concen- 
trating on the language training, OCAC 
hopes the students will overcome the language 
barrier in a relatively short time. 


England 
Free Man in Free Land 


A 40-year-old Chinese cook who last Feb- 
ruary fled the Chinese Communist “embas- 
sy” in London emerged openly one day last 
month. He had signed up witha night club 
in the Kensington section of London to pre- 
pare his specialty Peiping duck. 

Short, muscular Kuo Teh-lu_ played 
truant from a Communist indoctrination 
class at the Red “embassy” last February 26 
and walked out of a back door to freedom 
and political asylum in Britain. 


“Kuo was afraid at first,” Dr. Y. S. Chen 
of the Free China Informotion Service said, 
“but now he even trusts strangers. He knows 
he is protected by English law and if the 
Communists go after him, he has someone to 
turn to.” 


Dr. Chen was the man Kuo came to after 
fleeing the “embassy” which is virtually a 
concentration camp in the heart of democracy. 


Kuo has heard nothing of his family since 
his defection. He last saw his wife and two 
children when he went home on leave in 
1957. “The children were hungry,” Dr. Chen 
said, “and Kuo decided then he would never 
return to the Chinese mainland so long as it 
is occupied by the Communists.” 











The chef from Peiping has received no 
letters from his family and has no idea of 
what has happened to them since he left the 
“embassy,” but fears reprisals may have 
been taken against them for his defection, 
according to Dr. Chen. 


Cambodia 
Cooling Off 


In left-leaning “neutralist” Cambodia a 
large section of the 300,000-member Chinese 
community had learned to get their peace by 
putting up with the Chinese Communists. 
But these Chinese are now cooling off toward 
the Red regime on the Chinese mainland, ac- 
cording to travellers who arrived in Saigon 
recently. 

They said difficult living conditions on 
the mainland, which had come to the knowl- 
edge of the overseas Chinese in Cambodia 
tnrough letters from relatives, were behind 
the waning enthusiasm for the Peiping re- 
gime. 


The letters said food is running short in 
southern China. However, the Reds continue 
to export canned goods to Cambodia under 
the Chinese Communists’ economic assistance 
program. 


The travellers said pictures of the Chinese 
Communist leaders are now less frequently 
seen in shops of Phnom Penh, a city where 
the overseas Chinese occupy a dominant role 
in the retail trade. 


Hongkong 
The Right Kind of People 


A Brazilian firm working in conjunction 
with its government is arranging to send 60,- 
000 Chinese families from Hongkong to Brazil 
in a big development scheme. 


These families will be resettled over a pe- 
riod of five years. Initial negotiations for 
the first 1,000 have begun and are being 
handled by Simon J. Zenn, a representative of 


ejunction with the Brazilian government in 





the agricultural and industrial area of Amapa, 





“Our organization is working in con 









this far-sighted scheme to develop and - 
utilize the riches of the Amapa district com. Chia 
prising more than 2,000,000 acres of land on mat 
either side of the Maraca River, a tributary USI: 
of the Amazon,” Zenn told the Hongkong Tiger oe 
Standard. I 






The first batch of Chinese will be com 
prised of technicians, skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. They will be given free passage and, 
on arrival, land and funds to carry on. Zeng 
explained that the Amapa district was rich 
in timber and oil producing plants. 


Zenn added, “We realize that to do s 
successfully we must populate the area with 
the right kind of people.” 









He did not say what he meant by “right 
people.” He did not have to. The successful 
development of Southeast Asia by the hard 
working Chinese is the best explanation of 
what he had in mind in stressing on the 
“right kind of people.” 










United States 





Hellen Keller's New Disciple 





Hellen Keller, the world-renowned Ameré 
can deaf-blind authoress, may have found4 
successor in the person of a 17-year-old Chi 
nese girl. 


Miss Chan Poh-lin, deaf and blind, ha 
recently entered the Perkins School for the 
Blind at Massachusetts, eager to mastet 
spoken and written English and escape a lift 
of isolation and idleness. 


Edward J. Waterhoouse, Perkins’ director, 
described the girl as happy, exuberant, inteé 
ligent and eager to learn. 











Miss Chan, of Singapore, fell victim @ 
the dual affliction because of an undefined 
illness when she was 11. She went to the 
United States under a two-year scholarshif 
provided by the Royal Commonwealth Societ 
for the Blind of London, 
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Proud of Being a Chinese 


“It is the most glorious in the world to 
be a Chinese.” The speaker is Dr. Cheng 
CGhia-chun, a cancer researcher in the United 
States, who made the statement to correct a 
USIS report saying he is now an American 
citizen. 


Dr. Cheng said he has lived in the United 


States long enough to be granted permanent 
residence. “But I am not an American 
citizen, nor do I intend to become one,” he 
said. 


“The longer I live abroad the more I 
believe that it is the most glorious thing te be 
a Chinese. My kids not only can speak Chi- 
nese but also read and write the language 
of their country,” Dr. Cheng said. 


The China Hews 
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Aid for Agriculture 


*ythe Chinese Communists are now facing the 

j real problem of severe food shortage. This 
may be evidenced by the urgent call made by 
the People’s Daily on August 25 for faster de- 
velopment of agriculture and more production 
of food crops and the extensive aid-for-agri- 


culture campaign launched prior to the 


autumn harvest. 


On August 25, the paper in an editorial 
entitled “Vigorous Promotion of Agriculture 
and Food Output by the Whole Party and the 
Whole People” called on the comrades of the 
entire party and people of the entire nation 
to strive to develop agriculture faster and 
produce more food crops so as to better pro- 
vide the people’s livelihood. 


At the very beginning, the editorial de- 
clared: “A new situation is now appearing on 
our country’s agricultural front. In many 
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provinces'and autonomous regions, millions 
of people have reinforced the agricultural pro 
duction front. Led by industry, the campaign 
to aid agriculture conducted by all trades ang 
professions has reached an unprecedented 
scale. In all areas a large number of person. 
nel and leading functionaries of leading op 
gans of all levels have successively penetrated 
the frontline of agricultural production. Ip 
many hsien and communes, the leading organs 
have moved their staff officers to basic-level 
units of the communes to provide practical 
leadership over farm production. An upsurge 
is now taking form for the vigorous prome 
tion of agriculture and food output by the 
whole party and the whole people.” 


The reasons for both call and campaign 


are quite obvious. There exists a severe food: 


shortage on the mainland. Continued the 
editorial: 


“Taking the need for food crops as an ex 
ample, since all those who are capable of labor 
performance have in general participated ip 
labor performance, while the workers and peat 
ants are actively engaged in labor perform 
ance all the year round, the consumption of 
food has considerably increased. . 


“During the last three years, the popul# 
tion in the cities and areas of mines and plang 
has increased nearly 20 million, with a cor 
respondingly large increase in industrial com 
sumption of food crops. With the enormow 
program of capital construction in agriculture 
under way, the largest number of people par 
ticipating in construction of water conservam 
cy works during last winter and spring wa 
more than 70 million persons. Their graip 
rations are usually higher than those of the 
ordinary peasants. All this has considerably 
increased the amount of food consumption? 


Aside from population increase, cheat 
other factors aggravated the food problem on 
the mainland; an over-emphasis on the devel 
opment of heavy industry at the expense @ 
agriculture, an unfortunate series of natura 
calamities and the continuing shipments 6 
food to “fraternal” countries. : 


Since the shipments of food to “fraternal” 
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countries have propaganda advantages and 
natural calamities cannot be avoided, the only 
way left for the Peiping regime to increase 
food production is to speed up the devel- 
opment of agriculture. 


Hence, under the label of taking agricul- 
ture as the foundation and industry the lead- 
ing factor, the Chinese Communists launched 
the aid-to-agriculture campaign. 


Could they succeed? In 1958, farmers all 
over the Chinese mainland were taken away 
from their farm duties to work on construc- 
tion projects and to operate backyard steel 
furnaces. Putting farmers whoknow only how 
to raise pigs and corn and rice at work on 
industrial projects produced quite predictable 
results; their industrial product turned out to 
be worthless, while their untended crops were 
ruined. 


Now the regime is using exactly the op- 
posite tactic—rushing everyone into the coun- 
try to work on the farms, while the industrial 
plants and other city enterprises are neglected. 
It is easy to predict the results of this foolish 
and impetuous move, too. The talents of 
skilled industrial workers, trained medical 
technicians and the like are being squandered 
by going down to the farms to perform un- 
skilled labor; and their knowledge of farm 
techniques is so limited that they will prove 
more of a hindrance than a help to the 
farmers. 


V-J Day 


On September 3, gatherings and meetings 
were held in Shenyang, Changchun, Harbin, 
Lushun-Dairen in Northeast China and 
Changchiakow in North China to commem- 
orate the 15th anniversary of victory in the 
War of Resistance to Japan. 


According to an English dispatch of the 
New China News Agency released on the same 
day, the commemorative ceremonies were 
attended by more than 500 people in Shen- 
yang, over, 6,000 people in Changchun, more 
than 500 people in Harbin, some 700 people 
im Lushun-Dairen and more than 600 people 
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in Changchiakow. 


At the gathering in Shenyang, “Vice 
Mayor” Sung Huang brazenly praised the 
“great historical role” played by the Soviet 
people and the Soviet army during the anti- 
fascist war. He thanked them for the “liber- 
ation of Northeast China.” Said he, “The 
Soviet Union’s dispatch of troops to North- 
east China accelerated the final collapse of 
Japanese fascism.” 


It is quite natural for the so-called vice 
mayor to thank the Soviet people and the 
Soviet army for the “liberation of Northeast 
China” because it was Soviet Russia that 
prevented the Chinese Government from 
taking over the administration of Northeast 
China following the Japanese surrender. It 
was also Soviet Russia that secretly handed 
over the capitulated Japanese arms and 
ammunition to the Chinese Communist 
rebels who sneaked into that area with the 
Soviet help. 


Yet his praise of Soviet Russia’s role in 
speeding up‘the final collapse of Japan at 
the end of World War II is a deliberate dis- 
tortion. It is well established that aside from 
the heroic fighting put up by the Republic 
of China and the Allied Powers, it was the 
blast of the atomic bombs, not Soviet Russia’s 
six-day “victory parade,” that accelerated the 
Japanese capitulation. 


The NCNA dispatch further reported that 
leading members of the local Communist par- 
ty and “government” organizations and “peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army” units in these cities 
laid wreaths at the Monument to the Soviet 
Martyrs. But how about the Chinese martyrs? 
The NCNA dispatch did not give them a sin- 
gle word coverage. They were cast into the 
shade by the Soviet martyrs. Both the Chi- 
nese Communists and the NCNA neglected 
them. 


Havana Declaration 


It has become a common practice for the 
Peiping regime to seize every opportunity to 
stir up anti-American feeling both at, home 
and abroad. Thus on the occasion of the 
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adoption of the Havana Declaration at the 
mass rally of 1,000,000 people in Havana on 
September 2, Ta-kung Pao of Peiping in a 
lengthy editorial on September 6 lauded the 
declaration as an outstanding contribution to 
the Latin American revolutionary cause by 
the Cuban people led by the “patriotic and 
democratic forces headed by Fidel Castro in 
cooperation with the Cuban People’s Socialist 
Party.” 


Said the editorial: “The Havana Decla- 
ration is the product of a tooth for tooth 
struggle of the heroic Cuban people against 
U. S. imperialism and a direct retort to the 
San Jose Declaration adopted by the U. S.- 
controlled OAS Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference.” The U. S. government made a huge 
effort and exerted wanton pressure on some 
Latin American states in order to bring about 
the San Jose Declaration. It hoped to use the 
San Jose declaration as a banner for in- 
tervention and aggression against Latin 
America. But it never expected that at the 
very appearance of the Havana Declaration, 
this black flag of the United States was at 
once torn to pieces. 


It is clear to all, the editorial went on, that 
the U. S.-made San Jose Declaration repre- 
sents an attempt of U. S. imperialism, in the 
name of “inter-American unity” and by in- 
venting a so-called Communist threat, to create 
a pretext for intervening against Cuba and 
for tightening its control of the Latin 
American states. The Havana Declaration, on 
the contrary, calls upon all Latin American 
people to unite among themselves and with 
the socialist countries and all peace-loving 
people of the world in firm opposition to 
their common enemy, U. S. imperialism, and 
fighting for their independence, democracy 
and freedom. 


Hence, the editorial asserted: “The San 
Jose Declaration is a counterrevolutionary, 
interventionist and unjust declaration; the 
Havana Declaration is a revolutionary, anti- 
interventionist and just declaration.” 


“The Havana Declaration gives true ex- 
pression to the common aspiration of the 
200,000,000 Latin American people for liber- 
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ation,” the paper stressed. “The Ameri; 
continent does not belong to U.S. imperiali 
The Latin American people must become 

masters of their own countries. This is th 
correct conclusion the Havan Declaration hy 
arrived at.” 








“The ‘Havana Declaration’ will contriby 
to the further unity of the peoples of Latiy 
American countries and push forward 
great national and democratic movement } 
a higher stage, thereby winning still greatem ; 
victories. All schemeg of intervention and 4 
gression of U. S. imperialism will in the 
run counter to its desire and hasten its o 
doom,” the paper conluded. 








Lures Afghanistan 






Despite the recent speculation in the Wes 
ern circles that there exists a split betweey 
Khrushchev and Mao over the issue of “ 
or peace,” the Chinese Communists, like thei 
Soviet “big brothers,” are still peddling thei 
favorite theme, the principle of peaceful ¢ 
existence. 










With this purpose in mind, Chen Yi, “vie 
premier of the State Council and ministerd 
foreign affairs of the People’s Republic 
China,” left Peiping on August 15 to pay4@ 
friendly visit to Afghanistan and to atte 
the Afghan Independence Day celebrati¢ 
on August 23. 












During his six “unforgettable” days’ s 
in Kabul beginning August 21, Chen Yi ¢ 
pressed for many a time his hearty thanks 
the Government of the Kingdom of Afghani 
stan for its kind invitation and warm hospi 
tality accorded him. And on August 26, 
signed a “Sino-Afghan Treaty of Friendshi 
and Mutual Non-Aggression” with the Afgh 
Government. 


Two days later, the People’s Daily ina 
lengthy editorial entitled “Another Exampk 
of Peaceful Co-existence,” hailed the treaty 
as “a new triumph of the five principles @ 
peaceful co-existence and the Bandung spi 
it.” The paper stressed that the treaty “is 
major importance to the promotion of Aft 
Aian solidarity and the maintenance of peat 
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in Asia and the world.” 


Peaceful co-existence, according to the ed- 
itorial, is obviously a timely expedient because 
the Asian countries need it for the present. 
Said the editorial: “Following their liberation 
from imperialist oppression, the Asian coun- 
tries need a peaceful environment for devel- 
oping their own economy and freeing them- 
slves from the poverty and backwardness 
which were imposed upon them by imperial- 
ist plunder and aggression. They need sup- 
pa port in their struggle against imperialist ag- 
gression and for world peace.” 


And the real objective for the Chinese 
Communists to peddle peaceful co-existence 
isalso clear. It is to exploit the anti-coloni- 
alist feeling in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 


ica to the full so as to pave the way for their 
world communization. 


“The national independence movement in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America is growing 
rapidly,” continued the editorial. “However, 
the colonialist forces will not take their de- 
feat lying down. They are resisting by all 
possible means. At present, U. S. imperialism is 
intensifying its intervention and aggression 
against the people of the Congo and Cuba.” 


“The people of Asia, Africa and Latin A- 
merica, therefore, must strengthen their uni- 
ty, support each other and persist in their 
struggle against colonialism and imperialism 
to win and preserve their national independ- 
ence,” the paper emphasized. 
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Moscow-Peiping Relations 


he ideological debate between Moscow 
T and Peiping had become evident in April 
with the publication of conflicting theses in 
connection with inevitability of “imperialist 
war” and was set to rest following the Bu- 
charest meeting in June. A series of new events 
including the circulation of a Moscow direc- 
tive to all Communist parties of the world, 
withdrawal of Russian experts from the Chi- 
nese mainland, and an order given by the 
Peiping regime to Chinese students studying 
in Russia to transfer to universities in the 
Soviet satellite countries in Eastern Europe, 
however, has touched off the speculation that 
an open split between the Soviet Union and 
the Peiping puppet regime is impending. 
Commenting on the topic, the local papers 
held a contrary view, saying that whatever 
differences might exist between Moscow and 
Peiping did not involve any basic principles. 
On the ultimate goal of world conquest they 
have always seen eye to eye with each other. 


“Recent reports said that Moscow had 
circulated a memorandum to all Communist 
parties in the world presenting arguments 
contrary to those of Mao ‘Tse-tung. The 
strong language the Moscow directive used 
can only find its precedent in the Soviet Un- 
ion’s attack on Tito in 1948. In view of this 
fact, speculation is rife that an open split be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping is impending.” 
Thus declared the Central Daily News editori- 
ally on August 29. “As far as we can see,” 
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continued the paper, “the fresh developments 
in the relations between the Kremlin and its 
junior partner cannot be interpreted as any 
serious rift between them. Rather it may por 
sibly determine the personal fate of Mao Tse 
tung in his role as the leader of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Thus, our attention should 
not be pre-occupied so much with the possible 
parting of company between Moscow and 
Peiping as with the changes that may result 
from the ideological struggle between them 
in the Peiping regime.” The ideological dif 
ferences between Khrushchev and Mao Tse 
tung, the paper pointed out, “can be traced 
back to the time when Stalin was purged at 
the 20th National Congress of the SUCP ia 
1956. Since his rise to power in the Chines 
Communist Party in 1936, Mao’s monolithi¢ 
leadership in the party has never been chak 
lenged. The downgrading of Stalin hurt him 
badly. In an effort to recover his lost post 
tion, Mao has been struggling allalong. The 
recent ideological dispute between him and 
the Kremlin chieftain only represents a phas 
of this struggle. However, the end result # 
a foregone conclusion. If Mao fails again this 
time, it will only mean further disintegration 
of his power. We cannot see any indicatioa 
that the Chinese Communists will follow if 
the footsteps of Tito to shake off the control 
which Moscow exercises over them.” 


“The debate that has been raging betwee 
the Kremlin chieftain and Mao Tse-tung 
declared the Hsin Sheng Pao in its editorial @ 
August 21, “may well be regarded as an & 
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tension of the factional strife inside the Krem- 
lin. If there are any ideological differences 
between them, they only~ represent an out- 
growth of this strife, not vice versa.” “While 
we wish to reserve our opinion on the fresh 
crop of news reports concerning the intensi- 
fication of the ideological struggle between 
Moscow and Peiping,” the paper went on to 
say, “we should like to point out the follow- 
ing basic facts. First, Mao Tse-tung is quite 
incapable of putting up any effective resistance 
against the pressure the Kremlin exerts on 
him. The end result is either to surrender 
or to be toppled because the pressure which 
Khrushchev brings to bear upon Mao is po- 
litical, economic and military with the full 
backing of the Communist bloc. Secondly, 
the relations between Soviet Russia and the 
Peiping puppet regime will not break up on 
account of any rupture in the relationship 
between Mao and the Kremlin chieftain, be- 
cause the Soviets cannot afford to let their 
Chinese stooge free itself from the Commu- 
nist bloc; nor can the latter extricate itself 
from the influence and control of the Soviet 
Union. Thirdly, any difference and struggle 
that may exist between Mao and the Russian 
chieftain constitute just a kind of internal 
contradiction within the Communist ‘camp 
which will not in any way affect their con- 
certed moves in their relations with the out- 
side world. Take the Taiwan Strait War in 
198 for example. While disagreeing with 
Mao’s venture, Khrushchev gave him his sup- 
port all the same. Fourthly, if Mao fails in 
the current struggle, then Khrushchev will 
certainly hand-pick his successor. In this 
case, the control that the Soviets exercise over 
the puppet regime in Peiping will be more 
rigid than ever before. Should Mao emerge 
victorious, it would still not be a happy tid- 
ings to the free world, simply because the line 
that Mao has been following will bring 
greater disaster to mankind.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the Chung 
Hua Jih Pao editorialized on August 13 that 
“while conceding that there is an ideological 
conflict existing between Soviet Russia and 
the Peiping puppet regime, we do not believe 
that it will lead to their split. We base this 
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conclusion on the follewing reasons. First, 
ideologically Moscow follows a ‘soft line’ 
while Peiping favors a ‘hard line.” However, 
we should not be too much confused by the 
terms. In actuality, the Soviet imperialists 
have never for a single moment given up the 
ambition to ‘bury capitalism’ by force of arms. 
They are just trying to cover up their real 
intention under the guise of ‘peaceful coexist- 
ence’ so as to lull the West to a sense of 
complacency and reserve for themselves free- 
dom of action at an opportune moment. 
Secondly, the Chinese Communists, judged 
by their behavior, are even more dangerous 
than their Russian counterparts. They have 
brought untold sufferings to the people under 
their domination and pose a serious threat 
to world security. If there are any people 
who believe that, because of the differences 
existing between the Chinese and Russian 
Communists, a second ‘Tito’ c@h. be created 
out of the Chinese Reds, no mistake is greater. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. From the 
viewpoint of the Communist bloc, Tito has 
committed the blunder of leaning to the 
right with the result that it is possible for 
him to be drawn to the side of the free 
world. As to the Chinese Reds, even the 
Russian Communists consider them leaning 
too much to the left. Is it possible for them 
to lean to the side of the free world? Third- 
ly, the current ideological dispute actually 
involves not only the Chinese and Soviet 
Communist parties but also the Communist 
parties in Poland, Italy, Hungary, Rumania, 
etc. Therefore, it is to all intents and pur- 
poses a serious crisis to the whole Commu- 
nist bloc. This ideological wavering is the 
beginning of the ultimate collapse of the 
Communist bloc. It behooves the free world 
to exploit the weakness of the common enemy 
and map out ways and means of dealing him 
a crushing blow. And last but not least, the 
free world should not rule out the possibility 
that the current ideological debate and strug- 
gle between Moscow and Peiping may prove 
to be a ruse to delude the free nations into 
thinking that the Soviets are sincere in their 
professions of peace.” 


Speculating on the Moscow-Peiping ide- 
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ological controversy, the United Daily News 
in two consecutive articles on August 2] and 
29 declared that “despite their squabble over 
the policy to be followed at the present mo- 
ment, they see eye to eye with each other in 
pursuing the ultimate goal of world conquest.” 
To all appearances, continued the paper, “the 
ideological debate between Moscow and 
Peiping reached a compromise following the 
Bucharest meeting in June. Then how can 
we account for the continuing deterioration 
of the relations between them in the past 
two months? In this connection we should 
like to express our views for the reference of 
our readers. So far as the Peiping puppet 
regime is concerned, the growing strength of 
the rightist elements has posed a serious 
threat to it. So long as they exist, the three 
big policies, namely, the people’s commune 
system, the general line and the big leap 
forward, will@have no prospect of being real- 
ized. Should these policies fail, it would be 
tantamount to the total failure of the puppet 
regime. Now it is clear that behind the 
rightist faction is Khrushchev. Just because 
of that the rightists had the audacity to 
resist the implementation of the three policies. 
Exactly for the same reason Mao Tse-tung 
does not dare to put as much pressure on 
them as he would do otherwise. The success 
of Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence is regarded by Mao as having the effect 
of further broadening the political foundation 
of the rightist faction within the Chinese 
Communist Party. It is more than possible 
that Mao may have found new evidence of 
the design harbored by the rightists to topple 
him. Hence a series of unpleasant incidents 
between Moscow and Peiping. As to Soviet 
Russia, the Chinese Communist attack on the 
theory of peaceful coexistence is looked upon 
as inimical to its dignity. Besides, it is afraid 
that Peiping’s attitude might influence the 
Communists of other countries. For this rea- 
son, the Soviets have to apply the brakes. 
In so saying, we do not mean that Soviet 
Russia is sincere in its professions of peace. 
We simply mean that the spread of such 
views would set to naught the strategy 
the Soviets have laid down for the whole 
Communist bloc.” 
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Commenting on the same subject, the 
China Post editorialized on August 21 that 









































“the root of difference, we understand, lies ip . 
Peiping’s belief that a new world war is desin § ty 
able from a Communist point of view. This § (¢ 
runs directly contrary to Khrushchev’s preg § th 
ent policy of peaceful coexistence with the § Tj 
West, The question arises why Red China, § be 
ill-equipped for fighting a major war and § Kj 
practically a technological slave of Sovie; pe 
Russia, insists on a jingoistic policy even § nic 
to the extent of displeasing its master jp § js: 
the Kremlin. To provide the answer we § the 
have to trace back to the foundations of § mu 
the Peiping regime. No one can deny the § 
fact that Mao and his cohorts introduced § Af 
not just Communism but Stalinism to the § 48 
Chinese mainland. Stalin with his advocacy alo 
of class struggle and chauvinistic interpret § *” 
ation of communism was the Everlasting ¥ 
Sun’, the ‘Beloved Father’ to the Chineg ‘4 
Reds. In following this course, Mao has gone C 
beyond the point of no'return. Khrushcheys 
destalinization drive hurt Peiping badly, § Bre 
Hence the Chinese Communist resistance to 
the drive. Refutation of Stalinism and what witl 
it stands for in Red China is tantamount to Rey 
uprooting the ideological foundation upon§ pji) 
which the Peiping regime has been built § gay 
The ghost of Stalin stands with Mao in his & con: 
resistance to the demands of his Soviet mas & brut 
ter. To the Chinese Communist mind, any§ cont 
attempt on the part of Khrushchev to nego § Chir 
tiate with the West is an act of further re § trio, 
futing Stalinism, which has the concomitant § econ 
effect of reducing the ideological stature of & that 
Chinese communism. The slave finds it hard staur 
to take that from his master.” the 1 
& their 
Speculating on the cooling off in the ré§ tiner 
lationship between Peiping and Moscow, the# Cuba 
China News stated editorially on August 2 trol, 
that “we are not the ones who doggedly refuse § of C 
to recognize the rift between Moscow and§f strug 
Peiping. The time when Mao got his inspira Forei 
tion and instruction from Moscow is goné warn: 
But the current squabble over the approach i#§ count 
not serious enough to warrant the expectation may ; 
of a split in the Peiping-Moscow partnership § patric 
Our reasoning is very. simple. Moscow andi comr 
Peiping are having too many things in com*§ natio: 
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mon to risk a real split. Today they do not 
agree Only on the methods in dealing with a 
richer and stronger West. Nevertheless, the 
two Communist parties are still bona fide 
Communist parties. They are ageed that 
their aim is the communization of the world, 
The only disagreement covers the methods to 
be adopted in the realization of the objective. 
Khrushchev is too shrewd and realistic a 
person to inherit Stalin’s error in excommu- 
nicating Marshal Tito. Yugoslavia, after all, 
is only a small and insignificant member of 
the Communist family. But the Chinese Com- 
munists are not. Russia, therefore, has no rea- 
son to really declare the Mao school heretic. 
After all, their quarrel is not over principles, 


As long as the West is still prospering, this 
alone will drive the Red leaders to seek ways 
and means to patch up their differences. Be- 
sides, to hope for a genuine split invites a 
relaxation of alertness and letting down of 


guards. The free world today cannot afford 
the luxury yet.” 


Breaking up with Casro 


The severance of diplomatic relations 


with the Castro regime in Cuba by the 
Republic of China, commented the Central 
Daily News on September 5, “is an indication 
that freedom and slavery can never be re- 
conciled with each other; nor can justice and 
brutal force exist side by side.” In Cuba, 
continued the paper, “there are over 26,900 
Chinese nationals. Law-abiding and indus- 
trious, they have contributed much to the 
economic development and social progress of 
that country. Furthermore, they are all 
staunchly anti-Communist and will never be 
the willing tools of the Soviet imperialists in 
their aggression against the American con- 
tinent. We are confident that when the 
Cubans rise to shake off the Communist con- 
trol, these sons and daughters of the Republic 
of China will form a mainstream in this 
struggle. The statement of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on September 3 serves as a 
warning to all peace and freedom-loving 
countries in the Western Hemisphere and 
may also mark a signal of our overseas com- 
patriots in Cuba in their struggle against 
communism. Let us hope that all Chinese 
nationals in Cuba will maintain their high 
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degree of composure and be ready to throw 
themselves into a hard struggle. We welcome 
them to come back to Taiwan, if this is their 
desire, to join our ranks in the struggle for 
national recovery.” 


Regarding the recognition of the Peiping 
puppet regime by the Castro administration 
as something which had long been expected, 
the United Daily News stated editorially on 
September 4 that “it would be naive to assume 
that this switch of diplomatic relations by 
Cuba will not seriously affect the Republic 
of China. For one thing, there are around 
thirty thousand overseas Chinese in that 
country who will thus be deprived of the 
protection of their fatherland, to say nothing 
of other losses.” The paper took the govern- 
ment strongly to task for having failed to 
take positive actions in dealing with the 
adverse situation. “When a branch of the 
Communist Hsin Hua News Agency _was estab- 
lished in Havana in the spring of last year,” 
pointed out the paper, “there was no protest 
whatsoever on the part of our government. 
Nor did it ask the Cuban Government to in- 
tervene when the Peiping regime conducted 
a survey of the Chinese nationals in that 
country in the summer of last year. Our 
Foreign Ministry and embassy in Havana 
remained silent in July this year, when the 
Cuban army commander visited the Chinese 
mainland and Peiping negotiated a trade 
agreement with the Castro regime.” The closer 
alignment of the Castro regime with the 
Communist bloc, added the paper, “should 
also be a timely warning to all countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. At the OAS meet- 
ing held in San Jose, the Dominican Re- 
public, which is strongly anti-Communist, 
was censured, while in the case of the Castro 
administration they only adopted a vague 
resolution. Now that Castro has openly 
challenged the OAS and accorded recognition 
to the puppet regime in Peiping, we should 
like to see what action the United States and 
all the countries in Latin America will take 
to deal with him,” 


Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post in its editorial on September 5 indicated 
that “what we cannot quite understand is why 
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the government of the Republic of China 
should have waited for Castro to announce 
his ‘intention’ to recognize the Peiping re- 
gime before we decided to break off our rela- 
tions with him. We should have taken the 
initiative in this case, because the Cuban 
dictator’s intentions had been obvious for a 
long time. We should have known that 
temporizing with dictators would get us 
nowhere. While welcoming the Chinese 
government’s decision announced over the 
weekend, we deplore the fact that it should 
have come so late. In this connectionwe also 
cannot unde rstand why the United States as 
leader of the free world and enunciator of the 
timehonored Monroe Doctrine should have 
hesitated to take any effective steps to curb the 
spread of Communist influence in the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere, aside from joining the other 
sister American republics at the recent OAS 
meeting in condemning ‘intervention by any 
extracontinental power in the affairs of tne 
American republics’ in general terms without 
specifically mentioning Castro or Cuba by 
name. Though we fully sympathize with the 
United States’ difficult position as a member 
of OAS, some of which were not prepared to 
go as far as she would have desired, still she 
could have taken adequate measures to pro- 
tect her own national interests outside the 
framework of OAS. We highly deplore the 
passive attitude the free nations, including 
both our own country and the United States, 
have adopted in their dealings with the 
Communist menace in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. So long as the free peoples remain 
entirely passive in the present global strug- 


gle between communism and democracy, they 
can only hope to come out second best jg 
the intensifying cold war that has now spread 
to all corners of the world.” 


Taking a grave view of the decision of 
the Cuban regime to set up diplomatic rela 
tions with the Chinese Communists which 
was regarded as another instance of madney 
of Fidel Castro, the China News observed edi- 
torially on September 4 that “as far as the 
Republic of China was concerned, she had 
shown political maturity and good sense in 
exercising patience in dealing with the Cap 
tro regime. For months, the Castro hierarchy 
had been honeymooning with the Peiping 
puppets and had been throwing insults on 
Taipei. The government in free China re 
mained silent, hoping against hope that the 
Latin American republic might be saved from 
the abyss of communism into which its lead 
ers were plunging. Now it seemed the di 
had been cast and the people of Cuba blaced 
at the mercy of the Red spectre. The Chines 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs made a wise move 
in expressing friendly sentiments toward the 
Cuban people when forced to break off dip 
lomatic ties with the Castro regime. Some 
day, probably in the not distant future, men 
like Fidel Castro, who tries to impose his ows 
personal whims on the people, are bound t 
be overthrown as many others before hit 
have met the same fate. In this respect, tht 
people in China sympathize with the Cubaa 
people for the abuses and hardships they 
undergoing under a political system alien 
their traditional love of liberty and demoe 


racy.” 
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he world in recent months has paid a 
cat deal of attention to the widely 
circulated reports that an ideological dispute 
between the Soviet Union and the Peiping 
regime is growing in severity. According to 
the reports, the dispute involves a funda- 
mental antagonism of policy: Khrushchev’s 
thesis that communism can gain its ends 
through “coexistence” with the West versus 
Mao’s belief that war with capitalism is in- 
evitable. 


Difference Over Method 


Commenting on this dispute, the Christian 
Science Monitor said in its August 31 editorial: 
“The sharp debate between Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev and followers of Communist 
China’s Mao Tse-tung does not arise over 
any difference as to the ultimate goal of com- 
munizing the world. It concerns a deep dis- 
agreement as to the method of achieving this 
goal. The post-Salinist government of Party 
Secretary Khrushchev has staked its success 
ona policy of peaceful coexistence under 
which it would carry on its contest with 
capitalist governments in the economic and 
political sphere rather than by military ex- 
panionism. The impulsions of Chinese com- 
munism have been rather «different. It has 
felt a need, possibly almost a desperate one, to 
take a more militant line, to avow the philo- 
sophy of violent revolution and to regard war 
against ‘reaction’ and ‘imperialism’ as inevit- 
able.” 


Edgar Ansel Mowrer said in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer on September 10; “Western enthusiasm 
about the disagreement between Red Russia 
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and Red China reminds mre of the old story 
of ‘the missionary who had been captured 
by two Congolese warriors. They tied him to 
a tree and then began disputing about what 
method of killing would make him taste 
better. The point was that both intended to 
eat him. 


“So with Red China and Red Russia. 
The former sticks to the old Leninist thesis 
that before communism can establish the all- 
Red world state there are bound to be ‘a 
whole series of frightful armed clashes, a 
series which the H-bomb has now presumably 
reduced to a single catastrophic clash. The 
latter apparently sees no gain for communism 
in a world war that wipes out most Commu- 
nists as well as their adversaries, prefers instead 
to daze and dope the adversary by ‘peaceful 
coexistence, and interminable talks during 
which the Communists frantically build up 
their military power to the point where they 
can compel their adversaries to surrender 
or commit suicide,” 


The Detroit News said on September 4: 
“Whenever news dispatches talk of a rift be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Red China, we 
in the West must be cautious about indulging 
in wishful thinking. 


“The difference of opinion here is not se- 
mantical. It is the difference between a 
Russia that has a lot to lose by active con- 
flict and a Communist China which thinks 
it has a lot to gain... But it must be remem- 
bered that the two powers have more in com- 
mon than in dispute in their philosophy and 
ultimate objective—the burial of capitalism.” 


Alexander Eckstein said in the New York 
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Times on September 9: “It seems to me that 
these stories have tended to overemphasize 
the theoretical aspects of the dispute...It would 
be a serious error to conclude from all of this 
that the Moscow-Peiping alliance is about to 
collapse. This alliance, like many others, is 
not necessarily based on an identity of in- 
terests. In some areas Russian and Chinese 
Communist int@rests converge, while in others 
they diverge. For the time being, the ele- 
ments of convergence greatly outweigh those 
of divergence.” 


Real Split Unlikely 


The Sunday Times of London commented 
on August 28; “The West would be unwise 
to draw too much comfort from Moscow- 
Peking difference at this stage. Wherever the 
Communists try to exploit Western differences 
they always end by speeding their reconcilia- 
tion, and any thought, based on the present 
split, that Mr. Khrushchev may end by being 
the West’s best friend is unrealistic wishful 
thinking. 


“Far more unites Russia and Communist 
China than divides them. Communist China 
is dependent still on Russia for the equipment 
and know-how she needs to build a vast 
modern industrial and Communist State. 
Furthermore, there is a wealth of solidarity 
in the main body of Communist ideology 
which is not in dispute, and in the shared 
hostility to Western capitalist society.” 


Paul Wohl said in the Nation on Sep- 
tember 10; “Actually, discussions between 
Moscow and Peking, not to speak of the rest 
of the Communist world, have never stopped. 
Discussion, not negotiation, is the normal way 
for Communists to straighten the differences 
among them which inevitably arise. In the 
past, however, leaks were rare; Communist 
debates were hidden behind closed doors. 


“This time, the discussions have spilled 
out into the press. There is no longer a 
Stalin whose unquestioned authority was 
recognized by all Communists. Both sides are 
speaking up at length, albeit in allusions. And 
it is this unaccustomed broad discussion which 
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has led many Western observers to see the 
differences between Moscow and Peking a 






































perhaps, somewhat more serious than they P° 
really are. ; 
“One must remember that on most bagi c 
issues, the Soviet Union and Communist Chim 
are incomplete accord. Both claim allegiang 
to Marxism-Leninism; both invoke the plat der 
form of the twelve ruling Communist partig§ 4¢F 
of November 1957; both adhere to the By 
charest Declaration of last June 27, which fus 
states that foreign policy must be based on she! 
the principles of peaceful coexistence andi Mo 
that increased watchfulness is needed in the 8 x 
present international situation. doll 
“Both sides are leaning over backward 
to emphasize their essential unity. After Reig 
Flag of Peking had stated repeatedly in ity vs 
columns that ‘the nature of imperialism hag 7? 
not changed,’ Red Star, organ of the Sovi ishe 
Armed Forces, noted on August 12 that ‘peaee 
must not be prayed for or begged for from and 
the imperialism; it can only be éonquered byff of al 
struggle.’” a cr 
plan 
To Show Who's Boss ‘ 
The U.S. News & World Report, commen PA 
ing on the report that a showdown is develg 
oping between Nikita S. Khrushchev én 
Mao Tsse-tung for leadership of the Commi the | 
nist world, said on August 29; “Khrushche in 
is putting a squeeze on Mao Tse-tung, tryimg 
to show him who is boss. Khrushchev’s ain he 
is to compel the dictator of Red China dies 
follow the Kremlin line—particularly in 7 s 
ters of international policy—and to stop} ? 
from trying to undermine Khrushchev’s leaé bear 
ership of communism. ‘ ao 
“To enforce such discipline, the Sovitlj,.. | 
Premier is using his biggest peacetime weapom 19 pe 
that of economic and technological assistané 
to backward Red China. Odds 
“The odds in this contest are all inf T 
of Khrushchev. It is expected that Mao Wil gust | 
yield and accept Soviet leadership, at leas new - 
for the time being. Bf Peipi: 
@ Khru 





“Few experts believe that a break 
tween the two big Communist allies 
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result. The Chinese Communists are too much 
in need of Soviet military and economic sup- 
port to break with the Kremlin. And Khrush- 
chev is aware that loss of Red China as an 
ally would substantially weaken Soviet power 
in relation to the U.S. 


“What Khrushchev is doing is simply 
demonstrating to Mao Tse-tung just how 


dependent Red China is on Russia. 


“If Mao, through pride or arrogance, re- 
fuses to yield to the present pressure, Khru- 
shchev can tighten the squeeze. Last year 
Moscow promised to help Red China build 
% new key projects and to sell 1.25 billion 
dollars worth of equipment for those projects 
over a nine-year period. The Soviet engi- 
neers who have been assigned to these proj- 
ects could be recalled. So could other Soviet 
experts working on a number of other unfin- 
ished projects in Communist China. 


“Altogether, 5,000 to 6,000 Soviet engineers 
and technicans are in Red China. Withdrawal 
of all or even a large part of them would be 
a crushing blow to Mao’s industralization 
plans. 


“At least one third and possibly more, of 
the projects of Peiping’s five-year plans are 
still in their early stages of planning or con- 
struction. The Chinese Communists simply 
do not have the technical skills to complete 
the projects and operate them, even if the 
estimated 6,000 Chinese now studying in Russia 
are brought back to the China mainland 
tohelp out. Most of those students are still 
relatively unskilled. 


“If necessary, Khrushchev could bring to 
bear another kind of economic pressure: a cut- 
back in trade between the Soviet Union and 
Red China. This trade topped 2 billion dol- 
lars last year, and is scheduled to increase by 
per cent this year.” 


Odds Not New 


The Houston Chronicle pointed out on Au- 
gust 16; “As a matter of fact, this is nothing 
new in the relations between Moscow and 
Peiping. For a long time the Russians around 
Khrushchev and the Chinese Communists led 
by Mao Tse-tung have been at ideological 


odds. While Khrushchev has been saying the 
ultimate triumph of communism can come 
peacefully by producing more abundantly 
than capitalism, the followers of Mao echo his 
assertion that the struggle between the two 
systems can be ended only by militantly pur- 
suing the West to its own destruction. 


“But however real and deep is this insist- 
ence On opposing views of the Russians and 
the Chinese Reds, we must keep in mind the 
fact that the Soviet today represents neither 
a Communist nor a Socialist economy. Khru- 
shchev has made this plain in several of his 
recent speeches and especially in his talk to 
the Bulgarian Communists a month ago. At 
that time he expounded a new departure from 
the traditional teachings of communism’s pre- 
cursors, Marx, Engels and Lenin. 


“Such talk, however, is pure propaganda. 
Soviet Russia has, in fact, been interpreting— 
and misinterpreting—the doctrines of its 
founding fathers since the revolution so that 
it is, today, a state capitalism operated under a 
supreme dictatorship wherein every individual 
is ruled from the cradle to the grave, and 
personal security is absolutely dependent on 
obedience to the dictates of the rulers. 


“It would be easy for us to be lulled by 
Khrushchev’s words that war is not inevitable 
and his implication that he now means to 
‘bury us’ not with bombs but superior out- 
put. 


“It would also be easy for us to see hope for 
a break between the two Communist giants, 
China and Soviet Russia,in the refusal of the 
Peiping regime to re-echo Khrushchev’s 
words, as did the satellite leaders. Red China 
continues pointedly to insist that capitalist 
and ‘imperialist’? systems must be destroyed. 


“But whatever happens in Soviet-Chinese 
relations, all Communists, including the Ti- 
toists, are our common enemy. However their 
jarring sects disagree among themselves, they 
are never to be embraced by the West. To 
admit them would be to admit a Trojan horse 
and to trust them would be to seal our doom. 
Until communism undoes itself from within, 
the West must remain on guard.” 





World Conquest Unchanged 


The San Francisco Chronicle said on Septem- 
ber 5: “We cannot subscribe to this theory, 
for our time or for the foreseeable future. 
We cannot feel that because of internal squab- 
bles in the Communist countries the Com- 
munist system will fall apart. Russia and 
China, whatever their disagreement as to 
timing and method, are still totally agreed 
on one basic premise: that they will destroy 
us. 


“While we strengthen our armament 
against Mao’s quick-and-nasty prescription 
for liquidating the capitalist world, we have 
the much more difficult, long-range task of 
maintaining our system of individual freedom 
if Khrushchev and his followers stick to his 
program of peaceful long-range conquest.” 


The Philadelphia Inquirer said on August 
27: “This Moscow-Peiping feud, persistently 
rumored in the last two weeks, may or may 
not have yet reached a serious point. But 
the fact that these accounts keep coming 
from many directions that they have some 
element of truth. 


“A glib and cynical reaction to rumors 
of a developing quarrel between these two 
Red giants would be: ‘Fine! Let them knock 
each other out’. But the situation is not so 
ideally simple. Bitter rivalry and a struggle 
for power between these two dictatorships 
could bring, about intensified drives by both 
for expanded domination... 


“Whatever else it may mean, this purported 
feud raises grave security questions for 
India, Burma, Thailand, South Korea, Japan 


and the Philippines. Nationalist Chinese 
forces on Formosa—with the U.S. Navy in 
the Straits—may face new threats. 


“The problem conceivably would not be 
limited to the Far East... 


“Whether or not the Moscow-Peiping 
rivalry has yet reached a critical point, its 
potentialities for trouble should be weighed 
carefully by the United States and its West 
ern Allies. Whatever may happen, the Free 
World must not be caught napping. The 
situation holds the makings of a global war 
and we should be fully alert to its dangers” 


The Times of India in Bombay, India, also 
pointed out on September 5 “It will bea 
tragedy if the quarrel between the two chief 
Communist powers lulls the non-Communist 
world into a false sense of security. Whatever 
the Chinese Communists may say to the con 
trary, their policy is aimed at pushing world 
revolution by war. No evidence about their 
contemptfor panchashilaand co-existence could 
be more convincing than the manner in which 
they have encroached on large parts of Indian 
territory. The fact that the aggressive outlook 
of, the Chinese Communists is evoking a 
sympathetic response among powerful fae 
tions in the Communist parties of several 
Asian countries including India further um 
derlines the danger of the situation. What 
ever gloss the Chinese Communists may put 
on their policy there can be no doubt thatif 
they have their way Communist policies will 
return to the rigid and bellicose ways of the 
Stalinist period and whatever little hope 
there is of relaxing the cold war tensions in 
the world will wither away.” 
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THE HUNDRED FLOWERS 
by Roderick MacFarquhar 
Epilogue by G.F. Hudson. Atlantic Books, 
Steven and Sons, London. pp 312, 42s 
Reviewed by Geraldine Fitch 


he Hundred Flowers is largely a compilation 
of translated excerpts of critical speeches 
from Peiping’s People’s Daily and New China 
News Agency during the ‘“bloom-contend” 


period. It is capably edited and explained 
by Roderick MacFarquhar, editor 


of the 
China Quarterly and Chinese affairs analyst of 
the Daily Telegraph. It is published under 
the auspices of The Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, an. organization of international 
importance and one which has the support 
of outstanding freedom-fighters in many 
neutralist countries including India. 


In his book, Mr. MacFarquhar gives a 
systematic account of the prelude, develop- 
ment and aftermath of the world-famous 
six-week “hundred flowers” episode which 
lated roughly from May | to June 8, 1957. 
During this period, the academic, artistic and 
managerial intelligentsia on the Chinese 
mainland responded probably over-enthusias- 
tically to Mao Tse-tung’s invitation to criti- 
cize his regime. The cautious, later violent, 
responses may be visualized from the follow- 
ing samples: 


“At present, what still constitutes the 
problems relating to the intellectuals? In the 
matter of arrangement and employment, some 
conditions need still to be further readjusted 
»...Among the higher intellectuals, there are 


October, 1960 


returned students from Britain who earn their 
living as cart-pullers and returned students 
from the United States who run cigarette 
stalls. These are of course only instances that 
are found in individual places and units.” 
—“Minister of the Timber Industry” Lo Lung-chi’s 
speech to the “Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Council.” March 18, Peiping. People’s Daily, March 
23. 

“Some people are worried that with all 
schools contended, idealism and bourgeois 
ideas will twist and distort Marxism. It is my 
hope that each and all will show some 
tolerance and will not be over-zealous to be 
‘defenders of the faith” It is not right to 
jump on intellectuals when they start to speak, 
intellectuals who seek progress..... ” “Minister 
of Communications” Chang Po-chun’s speech to CPPCC, 
March 18, Peiping. People’s Daily, March 19. 

Speaking on the subject “Allow Me to 
Offer Some Opinions to Chairman Mao and 
Premier Chou,” Chu An-ping (editor-in-chief, 
Kuang Ming Daily} said: “After the liberation, 
intellectuals warmly supported the Party and 
accepted the leadership of the Party. But in 
the past few years the relations between the 
Party and the masses have not been good 
and have become a problem of our political 
life that urgently needs readjustment. Where 
is the key to the problem? In my opinion, 
the key lies in the idea that ‘the world be- 
longs to the Party. I think a party leading 
a nation is not the same thing as a party 
owning a nation; the public supports the 
Party, but members of the public have not 
forgotten that they are masters of the nation 


.++”—People’s Daily, June 2. 
Surely these were not going too far, or 
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being unreasonable, but the critics soon got 
into trouble. “Ministers” Chang and Lo, both 
a deputy chairman of the Democratic League, 
lost their “cabinet” post and Chu tendered 
his resignation as editor-in-chief of the Kuang 
Ming Daily. 

The title of the book of course comes 
from Mao’s slogan of 1957: “Let a hundred 
flowers bloom, let a hundred schools contend.” 
when Mao issued the invitation? he probably 
desired an airing of grievances. But as these 
criticisms later became unexpectedly virulent, 
he was forced to call a halt. In the entire 
course of the short-lived “bloom-contend” 
period, June 8 occupies a pivotal point. It 
was the day on which the People’s Daily 
initiated the counter-attack. According to 
the author, any criticism printed before 
that date can be taken to have been straight 
reporting, and any criticism after that date 
is surrounded by highly adverse comments 
made by Communist journalists. A few 
examples of the latter are given below: 


“Not long after the launching of the recti- 
fication campaign, a small reactionary group, 
known under the name of the ‘100 Flowers 
Society,’ made its appearance in Peking Uni- 
versity. The key members of the society 
have openly declared that their purpose was 
not to help the Party in its rectification cam- 
paign, but to initiate a ‘movement for freedom 
and democracy, a ‘movement for the thorough 
reform of the political system.’ They cry, 
‘Marxism is out of date, and ‘the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is out of date, and unless 
a change is made there will be danger of being 
detached from the masses. They suggest 
‘learning from the democracy and freedom 
of the capitalist countries’ and want a new 
interpretation of capitalism....”—NCNA. July 12. 


“A counter-revolutionary clique led by 
Assistant Principal Wang Chien-kuo of the 
First Middle School in Hanyang hsien on June 
12 and June 13 incited what it itself described 
as the ‘Hungarian Incident in miniature’ at 
Tsaitienchen, the centre where the important 
local organizations of Hanyang Asien are 
located. The clique acted on the promptings of 
Ma Tse-min, responsible member of the Chang 
Po-chun-Lo Lung-chi alliance, stationed in 








Wuhan, and enlisted the support of Yang. 
Huan-yao, member of the Démocratic League 
and concurrently head of the joint group 
of democratic parties in Hanyang hsien....; 
—People’s Daily. August 8. 

“Tseng Yen-hsiu, a Communist Party 
member and vice president and deputy 
editor-in-chief of the People’s Publishing 
House..... ” attacked the Party with these 
slanderous remarks: ‘Profound indeed are 
its contradictions with the masses!’ ‘The 
dissatisfaction of the people with the Party 
in power and their indignation are expressed 
by widespread murmuring..... » “Dirty 
and decadent things have contaminated a 
considerable portion of the Communist Party 
during the last eight years.....”—Report of a 
People’s Publishing House Forum. NCNA. Peiping, July 
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12. 

Thus the critics were gradually silenced, 
But why should Mao, a shrewd politician, § j 
make such a colossal mistake in inviting the § f 
mainland intellectuals to criticize his regime? § | 
The Chinese Communist Party iater said it 0 
had aimed to provoke such critics to comeg ¢ 
into the open. This was probably to save™ 4 
face. It is not logical to think Mao se™ 4 
a trap to unearth intellectuals when heg % 
had purged so many of them. Believing 4 
communism was the answer for China andg ® 
the Chinese Communists were ruling theg * 
Chinese mainland on behalf of the vat™ P! 
majority of the Chinese people and not just 
on behalf of the workers, Mao failed tog ne 
guess the depth of the people’s discontent @ th 

The reason for Mao’s invitation for crite ® 
cism, Mr. MacFarquhar points out, was tha © 
the Hungarian revolt had brought home P¥ 
to Mao the necessity of bettering relation ™ 
between the Chinese Communist Party and ch 
people. So he gave the people the opportunity sh 
to let off steam before a revolution of the ha 
Hungarian type should break out. But Maé 
really had no idea of how deep and bitterg pre 
the people’s dissatisfaction had become. o 

The material in the book is systematically sug 
arranged under different headings like schok™ ay, 
ars, students, etc. so as to give some idea Gm we; 
how the same general criticisms were voiced yea 
by different sections of the intelligentsia. Al Cay 
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the beginning of each sub-division, a brief 
factual or interpretative introduction is 
provided which may help those who are not 
quite familiar with the “bloom-contend” 


episode better understand its background. 


The book is further aided by an illumi- 
nating Epilogue, written by G. F. Hudson, 
which reviews the entire Communist pano- 
rama since the passing of Stalin from the 
scene, evaluating Mao’s “thaw” as a serious 
mistake which will not be easy to repair. 


CHINA IN THE MORNING 
by Nicholas Wollaston 


Jonathan Cape, London Publishing Co. 
Reviewed by Mei Hsin-tsu 


n his travel book China in the Morning, 
P iichoias Wollaston depicts vividly the 
joyless life in a labor camp in Chengtu: “We 
passed a sinister and moving sight—or rather 
I could hardly see it, only feel it: a column 
of people on the march, men, women and 
children, endlessly coming out of the night 
and going back into it, tramping in silence. 
All with packs, some with sticks, one every 
twenty yards or so with a torch, masses of 
human beings, uncomplaining, too tired to 
talk, marching on through the night. It was 
something that only war or revolution could 
produce.” 


What Mr. Wollaston saw was probably 
not unusual: a group of peasants returning to 
their homes after a long day in the fields. 
But his description highlights the almost un- 
endurable degree to which peasants are being 
pushed on the Chinese mainland. It is only 
natural for Mr. Wollaston to feel that the 
cheerfulness the Chinese peasants used to 
show in the old days has gone, and in its place 
has come an atmosphere of near-despair. 


China in the Morning is a collection of im- 
pressions of Mr. Wollaston’s journeys through 
China, North and South Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Thailand. However, as the title 
Suggests, much of the book deals with the 
author’s sojourn on the Chinese mainland. He 
went (not without waiting for more than a 
year to obtain a visa) from Hongkong to 
Canton, Peking, Manchuria, and Szechuan be- 


fore making his departure by way of Yunnan. 


Unlike those who were hand-picked by 
the Chinese Communists and invited to guided 
tours on the Chinese mainland, Mr. Wollaston 
went there as an independent traveller pay- 
ing his own way. Consequently, his account 
of what he heard and saw is not affected by 
the desire not to appear ungrateful for the 
lavish hospitality shown by his host. 


The book contains neither the meaning- 
less repetition of statistics supplied by Chi- 
nese Communist officials, nor those hackneyed 
accounts of the history of the Great Wall and 
the beauties of Hangchow. The author is 
enough of an individualist to rebel against 
the vigilance of Intourist guides and to at- 
tempt to strike out on his own in search of 
adventure. Moreover, he is too skillful and 
too sceptical an observer to take things at 
face value. 

In his travels through the Chinese main- 
land, Mr. Wollaston discovered that tradi- 
tional ‘Chinese individualism is dead. Offi- 
cials and ordinary people alike mouth the 
Communist party line, support the “Great 
Leap Forward,” and aspire to be “red and 
expert.” The result is that all conversation 
is utterly boring. This destruction of indivi- 
dualism, the author feels, is being carried to 
its ultimate point in the creation of the com- 
munes, where the peasant’s private life is an- 
nihilated, his influence over his children de- 
stroyed and his home broken up. 


Mr. Wollaston rightly observes that in 
order to keep six hundred million people 
keyed up to such a frenzy for work, an ex- 
ternal enemy has to be found and the enemy 
selected is Western imperialism, especially 
“American imperialism.” The artificial hatred 
is stimulated through posters, slogans and 
demonstrations. Once, when he stumbled 
unwittingly upon an anti-American demon- 
stration, he observed: 


“The remarkable thing about the crowd 
was that it seemed to show no emotion or 
passion. There was no hysteria, no fervor for 


the cause they had come to support, not even 
resentment at being brought out on their 


Sunday afternoon; for all the enthusiasm they 
showed, it might have been what they did 
every Sunday of the season.” 


Sl 





The frenzied atmosphere of work, the in- 
flexibility and bureaucracy of Communist of- 
ficials, and the artificial instigation of hatred 
against America and British soon wore his 
temper thin. The author became “sickened 
by the glumness and toil, appalled by the 
humorlessness, infuriated by the assumed piety 
and more materialistic-than-thou attitude of 
the officials.” 


In his subsequent travels through South- 
east Asia, especially through Laos, Cambodia 
and Thailand, Mr. Wollaston found none of 
this dynamism or rather frenziness. Instead, 


he found a lack of purpose and direction, 
apathy and futility. 


China Post 


The really enlightening aspect of this 
book is that the author feels the inability of 
the free nations of Southeast Asia _ thus 
far to match the material and industrial prog- 
ress of the Peiping regime is a reflection upon 
the failure of the Western democracies to in- 
spire the peoples of that area with a sense of 
national purpose. He has some harsh words 
to say on the subject, for he fears that if the 
present apathy and drift are allowed to con- 
tinue, the methods of the Communists might 
prove to be an attraction for those who want 
to march rapidly towards industrialization, 
He believes that in these days of competitive 
co-existence results count more than words, 
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THE LEI CHEN CASE 


TAIWAN GARRISON 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 


Iudtetment 


Ref. No. (49) Tu Chuan-1152 
ACCUSED: 
Lei Chen 


Male, 64 years of age, native of 
Changshin, Cheking Province 


Registered residence—No. 1, Lane 
18, Hoping E. Rd., Second Section, 
Taipei City 

Actual residence—No. 6/71, Peifu 
Road, Musan, Taipei Hsien 


Occupation — Delegate, National 
Assembly; Publisher, Free China 
Fortnightly 


Now being detained 
Liu Tsu-ying 


Male, 54 years of age, native of 
Peiping City 

Residence—No. 10, Alley 5, Lane 
120, Nanking E. Rd., Taipei City 
Occupation — Secretary, ( Chien 
Rank, Grade 1, Class 1) Academia 
Historica (National Archives); Sec- 
retary, Sino-Japanese Cultural and 
Economic Association 


Now being detained 


Ma Tsu-su 


Male, 38 years of age, native of 
Luan Hsien, Hopei Province 


October, 1960 


Residence —No. 5, Alley 5, Lane 44, 
Chunghsin Street, Yungho Chen, 
Taipei Hsien 


Occupation—Manager, Free China 
Fortnightly 


Now being detained 


The investigation having been 
completed, the indictment is brought 
up against the accused on sedition 
charges. The offenses they have com- 
mitted and the evidences thereof and 
the articles of law violated are as 
follows: 


FACTS OF OFFENSE 


Lei Chen is a delegate to the Na- 
tional Assembly. When the People’s 
Political Council was formed in 1938, 
he was appointed chief of the 
Rules Section of which Liu Tsu-ying 
was also a member. Lei was later 
promoted to be deputy secretary- 
general to assist Shao Li-tsu who 
later became a turncoat. He held 
that post for six years and enjoyed 
full confidence of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Shao, He came over to Taiwan 
in 1949 to engage in cultural work. 
Upon instruction of Fu Hsueh- 
wen (Mrs. Shao) relayed by the 
Communist Nanking City Party 
Committee in February 1950, Liu 
Tsu-ying came to Taiwan with the 
mission of doing propaganda work 
for the Communists to the effect that 
the Communist policy was liberal 
and lenient, that their military 
strength was great, and _ that 
they would soon liberate Taiwan. 
Besides, he was specifically directed 


to incite Lei Chen and others to 
work for the “people” (Communists) 
whenever an opportunity should 
present itself. Upon his arrival at 
Hong Kong, Liu first contacted 
the Control Yuan in Taiwan 
through correspondence requesting 
the latter to apply for an 
entry permit on his behalf but 
his request was turned down. His 
entry permit was later applied for 
and guaranteed by Lei Chen upon 
Liu’s request. Liu entered Taiwan 
on May 12 that year. No sooner 
had he arrived here than Lei 
offered him the post of accountant 
in the Free China Fertnightly. It 
was in Lei’s study on May 16 
that Liu disclosed his secret mission 
to Lei who cautioned him to keep 
quiet because the security authorities 
were very severe and thorough in their 
investigations. Lei asked Liu to help 
organize the Taiwan Magazines As- 
sociation. And in July 1952, when 
the Sino-Japanese Cultural and Eco- 
nomic Association came into existence, 
Lei again helped to get Liu appointed 
as a secretary. That Liu became 
Lei’s righthand man is beyond doubt. 
Liu was always asked to copy Lei’s 
personal papers and secret documents 
obtained through illegal means, for 
which he received cash allowance at 
each Chinese festival. 


After Lei Chen took over as pub- 
lisher of the Free China Fortnightly 
on the December 7, 1953, an 
appreciable change was noted in the 
policy of the magazine. This change 
became increasingly apparent as time 
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went on. The magazine falsely ac- 
cused the government’s call for and 
policy of, recovery of the mainland 
as deceiving both itself and others, 
and therefore leading both itself and 
others to mistakes; it spread a feel- 
ing of pessimism and despair with a 
purpose to undermine the people’s 
anti-Communist fighting spirit, and 
maliciously spread the rumor that 
there existed in the armed forces a 
mistrust between the officers and the 
rank and file and a sustained feling 
of depression, so as to undermine the 
morale of the troops. Furthermore, 
it openly advocated US interference 
in Chinese internal affairs at a time 
when American diplomatic personnel 
in the Far East were holding a confer- 
ence at Taipei. Later, when the 
Communists started to ‘bombard 
Kinmen on August 23, 1958 on 
a large scale, and threatened an out- 
right invasion of Taiwan and Penghu 
(Pescadores), the magazine helped 
the Communists by asserting that the 
battle of the offshore islands was only 
local in character and would be con- 
fined to Kinmen and its immediate 
vicinity. It further stated that the 
world situation was not favorable to 
the Chinese government over the 
question of Kinmen and Matsu—to 
the detriment of our morale both at 
the front and in the rear. Echoing 
the Communist propaganda, the mag- 
azine responded to Communist Peng 
Teh-huai’s call to surrender, by say- 
ing that peace with the Commu- 
nists was possible. On another occa- 
sion, the magazine published a let- 
ter of its own composition in the 
“letters to the editor” column under 
the fictitious name of Chen Huai- 
chi. In this letter was fabricated the 
story that Lu Po-kun, chief of In- 
struction Section, the 32nd Class of 
the San Min Chu Yi Training Course 
of the armed forces, quoted the 
late Gen. Tai Li as having said 
that he compared himself to a dog. 
The idea was to hold members of our 
revolutionary armed forces to public 
ridicule. In its Issue No. 10 of Vol- 
ume 22, it is proclaimed that if those 
in power should persist selfishly in 
holding the reins of the government, 
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it would be hopeless to have democ- 
racy in China and the only thing 
to do would be to wait for another 
revolution and another bloodshed. 
This is apparently an incitement 
to open revolt. Lei on the one hand 
provided cover for Communist spy 
Liu Tsu-ying and on the other 
hand repeatedly disseminated false 
news to cause unrest. His ultimate 
purpose is to overthrow the govern- 
ment by means of writings favorable 
to the Communist rebels. 


Liu Tsu-ying at the time of 
his arrest was a_ secretary of 
the Academia Historica (National 


Archives) and also a secretary in 
the Sino-Japanese Cultural and 
Economic Association. He was 


formerly a colleague of Lei’s in the 
People’s Political Council. Liu was 


later promoted to become chief of 
the General Affairs Section after Shao 
Li-tsu became secretary general of 
the People’s Political Council. At 
that time he enjoyed the confidence of 
both Mr. Shao Li-tsu and the latter’s 
wife, nee Fu Hsueh-wen. After the 
termination of the People’s Political 
Council in June 1948, Liu got a job 
as a secretary in the Control Yuan. 
On the eve of the fall of Nanking 
and the removal of the Central Gov- 
ernment, he volunteered to stay be- 
hind as the chief of the Caretaker 
office of the Control Yuan in Nan- 
king. Shortly after the fall of Nan- 
king, he established liaison with the 
Communists. He was later assigned 
by a Communist cadre named Lee of 
the Communist Nanking City Mili- 
tary Control Commission together 
with Tuan Nien-tsu and Wang Pei-jen 
as custodians for the Control Yuan 
properties. They jointly prepared a list 
of the properties and houses belong- 
ing to the Control Yuan in Nanking 
and the properties were handed over 
to the Communist field hospital in 
December of the same year. Mean- 
while, Liu took part in the training 
class for ‘New Democracy’ for almost 
half a year. In June, July and No- 
vember of that year, his former col- 
leagues in the Control Yuan‘ Messrs. 
Ting Cheng-sheng and Lee Fang-sheng 


wanted to return to their own proy. 
inces and obtained a certificate signed 
by him, and it was on the strength 
of this certificate that they obtained 
home-bound]jpermits from the Admin. 
istrative and Judicial Section of the 
Political Affairs Take-Over Council 
of the Communist Nanking City 
Military Control Commission. When 
Fu Hsueh-wen (Mrs. Shao 5 arrived 
in Nanking from Peiping in the mid 
dle of February 1950, Liu Tsu-ying 
accepted the mission to be dispatched 
to Taiwan to publicize the Commu- 
nist cause and to incite Lei Chen 
and others “to achieve merits” by 
working for the Communists. It was 
further arranged for Wang Su-tseng 
to be the liaison man and a secret 
code was prepared for the purpose of 
communication. 


Fu (Mrs. Shao) accompanied 
Liu to the Communist Nanking City 
Military Control Commission from 
which he received his pass and Com 
munist currency $500,000 for travel 
ling expenses. After he arrived in 
Hong Kong, Liu obtained his entry 
permit to Taiwan through Lei who 
both applied for the permit for Liu 
and served as his guarantor. Liv 
came to Taiwan on May 12, 19% 
and met Lei that evening and was 
offered the post of accountant in the 
Free China Fortnightly right away. 
The next evening, Liu wrote to ad 
vise Wang Su-tseng that he had safely 
arrived at Taipei and that he would 
carry out his mission at af 
opportune time. On may 
he truthfully disclosed his secret 
mission to Lei in the latter’ 
study in his Kingshan Street 
residence in Taipei, adding that he 
would bide his.time and wait for aa 
opportunity before action. 


Ma Tsu-su was an undergraduate 
of North China Arts and Law 
College of Peiping majoring in polit 
ical Science. Not long after the fall 
of Peiping in January 1949, he ap 
plied for admission in the Commer 
nist South-bound Working Corps 
Upon recommendation of Wei Tie 
chen, a Communist in hiding at the 
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college, he met a Communist cadre 
named Lee of the Communist Pei- 
ping City Military Control Commis- 
sion and he offered to work for the 
Communists. So, he was assigned by 
Lee to go to South China with the 
mission of creating political factions 
and management-labor fictions. Ma 
came to Taiwan on May 1, 1949 on 
board of s.s. Tai-an by way of Tsing- 
tao and Shanghai. On the June 
18 that year, he was arrested by 


the former Taiwan Provincial Gar- 
rison Headquarters on information 


received against him. However, dur- 
ing examination, he only admitted 
his application for permission to 
take part in the Communist South- 
bound Working Corps, but withheld 
other information. Later he was 


released on bail provided by Lei 
Chen to await court action outside. 


Outwardly he held the position of 
business manager for the Free China 
Fortnightly, while in reality he was 
quietly waiting for an opportunity to 
act. Recently this office received in- 
formation that Liu Tsu-ying and Ma 
Tsu-su are Communist spies in Taiwan 
who have infiltrated into the Free 
China Fortnightly and are engaged in 
subversive activities in cooperation 
with Lei Chen. And on September 
4 this year,this office effected 
the arrest of Lei Chen, Liu Tsu-ying, 
Ma Tsu-su and Fu Chung-mei (alias 
Fu Cheng) for investigation and trial. 
Seized at Lei’s residence at Mu san 
were 18 Communist books including 
the “Historical Documents on the 
Founding of the People’s Republic 
of China.” The complete file and 
evidences of the case against Lei on 
charge of forging a letter in the name 
of one Chen Huai-chi and slandering 
Lu Po-kun and promoting the Com- 
munist cause have been transferred 
to this offce on September 10 this 
year by the Procurator, Taipei 
District Court, Taiwan for simulta- 
neous examination. 


EVIDENCES AND ARTICLES OF 
LAW VIOLATED 


The accused Lei Chen has 
already admitted that in 1938 when 


October, 1960 


he served in the People’s Political 
Council, Liu Tsu-ying was his col- 
league, that in May 1950 he ap- 
plied for Liu’s entry permit to Taiwan 
and served as his guarantor, that he 
obtained several jobs for Liu and 
that he asked Liu to copy personal 
secret documents for him for which 
he gave him cash allowance on every 
Chinese festival. He also admitted 
that after the Ministry of Interior 
had approved his registration in 
December 1953 as publisher of the 
Free China Fortnightly, he himself 
presided over editorial conferences 
of the magazine and made final 
decisions “on the selection of all 
articles for publication in every 
issue, and that the 18 Communist 
books including the “Historical Docu- 
ments on the Founding of the People’s 
Republic of China” were found at 
his residence at Musan. In the file 
for evidence there are photostatic 
copies of Liu Tsu-ying’s application 
for entry permit to Taiwan, copies 
of various issues of the magazine, a 
letter of the Ministry of Interior 
under the reference number Tai (49) 
Nei Ching-42850 dated September 15, 
1960 and the file of investigation 
from the Procurator’s Office, Taipei 
District Court, Taiwan under the 
reference number Ta-91 dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1959. However, the ac- 
cused denied that Liu Tsu-ying had 
ever conveyed to him the instruction 
from u Hsueh-wen (Mrs. Shao) for 
him to work for the “people” (Com- 
munists), to publicize the Communist 
cause and to incite revolts. In his 
own defense he claimed that the 
Free China Fortnightly which he is 
the publisher, is devoted to cha-m 
pioning the cause of democracy and 
freedom and cannot possibly be of 
any help to the Communists. 


Nevertheless, Liu Tsu-ying re- 
peatedly said that he was sent over 
to Taiwan by Fu Hsuch-wen (Mrs. 
Shao) with the mission to publicize 
the Communist cause and to incite 
revolt and that Lei Chen was one of 
those he was to work on. Liu also 
said that he had truthfully told 


Lei on May 16, 1950 of his 
mission in Lei’s study. A signed 
testimonial of Liu’s is duly recorded 
and filed. According to the prece- 
dent established by judgement. No. 
Hui Tai Fu-29 of 1949 by the Su- 
preme Court, any incriminating 
statements made by co-defendants 
against each other may be admitted 
as evidence. Moreover, the accused 
and Liu Tsu-ying had worked togeth- 
er for a number of years and have 
been on very good terms with each 
other. Their intimacy can be seen 
from the fact that Lei not only ap- 
plied for Liu’s entry permit to Taiwan 
and served as his guarantor but re- 
peatedly secured jobs for the latter. 
Lei is very much concerned with Liu’s 
livelihood. It is absolutely incon- 
ceivable that Liu should repay Lei’s 
kindness by making false accusations 
against him. Besides, Lei is well versed 
inlaw. Having learned that Liu Tsu- 
ying is a Communist spy with the 
mission of making him work for the 
Communists, in his own interest and 
in the interest of the Government, 
he should have asked Liu to give 
himself up to the authorities during 
the periods from October to Decem- 
ber in 1950, and from September to 
October in 1959, when the government 
called on all Communist spies to sur- 
render themselves, and again in June 
1955 when the government published 
regulations calling for the registration 
of those who had previously joined 
the Communists. Nor did Liu report 
the case to the authorities. Instead, 
he gave Liu financial help every now 
and then, treated him as an intimate 
friend and entrusted him with secret 
documents. It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to see what Lei’s intention is. 
Again it was found that as publisher 
of the Free China Fortnightly 
the accused had the final say in 
the selection of ‘articles and was 
personally responsible for printing and 
proof-reading every issue. This point 
was not only admitted by Lei 
himself but also confirmed by his 
editor Fu Chung-mei. The magazine 
vociferously declared that the govern- 
ment lacks essential requirements for 
modern warfare, that the government 
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call for the recovery of the mainland 
is deceiving both itself and others, 
and leading both itself and others to 
mistakes, thereby spreading the im- 
pression that it is an impossible task 
to regainthe mainland. Furthermore, 
it claimed that there existed i- the 
rank and file of the armed fore a 
sustained feeling of depression , 

mutual distrust, and alleged that th 


were latent dangers in the arn 
forces. It used these as a footne’. io 


the theory that the counter-atta k is a 
hopeless cause. Disregarding facts, 
and relying on prejudices, the mag- 
azine made conclusive statements un- 
favorable to the Government, thus 
damaging the morale of the troops and 
undermining the spirit of the people. 
Undoubtedly this is giving aid and 
comfort to the Communists. When 
questioned on the so-called mutual 
distrust between the officers and men 
and the sustained feeling of depres- 
sion in the rank and file of the armed 
forces, Lei was just unable to sub- 
stantiate his allegations with facts. 
In other words, the writings dealing 
therewith were entirely a work of 
fiction and their dissemination could 
disturb the people’s state of mind. 
During the crucial moment of the 
enemy shelling on Kinmen after 
August 23,1958, the magazine insisted 
that the battle of the offshore islands 
was still a local operation, being con- 
fined to Kinmen and its immediate 
vicinity; and that the Communists had 
no intention ef invading Taiwan and 
Penghu (the Pescadores) at all, in 
spite of their clamoring to the con- 
trary. Further, it voiced the view 
that the gravity of the fighting had 
been shifted from the military field 
to the diplomatic field and that since 
the free world was afraid of a nuclear 
war, the general situation was not 
favorable to China over the question 
of Kinmen and Matsu. Such views 
were designed to minimize the polit- 
ical and military importance of the 
Kinmen and Matsu islands, to un- 
dermine the morale of the people at 
large and to defend the Communists 
and to echo their views. When Com- 
munist Peng Teh-huai called on Tai- 
wan to surrender, the Free China 
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Fortnightly in its Issue No.8 of Vol- 
ume 19 published on October 
16, 1958 stated that the United 
States was being merely anti-aggres- 
sion rather than anti-communism, a 
view which was no differentce from 
encouraging the Chinese Communists 
to extend the scope of their aggres- 
sion. Lei’s advocacy that it would 
be possible to talk peace with the 
Communists was tantamount to a re- 
sponse to Communist Peng Teh-huai’s 
call for surrender. Available for ref- 
erence and examination in the file 
are photostatic copies of the papers 
on psychological warfare released by 
the Communist Minister of National 
Defence, Peng Teh-huai on 7, 13 
and 25 of October 1958. Relevant 
articles published in the magazine 
openly inciting the people to 
bide their time for revolution and to 
shed blood are helpful to the rebels. 
When the US diplomatic personnel 
in the Far East were holding a con- 
ference at Taipei, Lei openly de- 
manded US interference in the internal 
affairs of the Chinese Government. 
His scheme was to alienate the friend- 
ly relationship between the Chinese 
and the American people. Lei’s in- 
tention cannot stand any probing. 
It was further discovered that the or- 
iginal manuscript of the letter enti- 
tled “Why the revolutionary soldiers 
should be likened to dogs?” by Chen 
Huai-chi as published in Issue No. 
2 of Volume 20 of the said magazine 
was not authentic. Both the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Ministry of 
Justice, and the Criminal Police Sec- 
tion of the Provincial Police Admin- 
istration decided after examination 
that the manuscript was not of Chen’s 
own handwriting. No doubt it was 
a piece of forgery. Such being the 
case, it goes without saying that it is 
derogatory to the good name of Chen 
Huai-chi. Furthermore the allega- 
tion in the letter that the late Gen- 
eral Tai Li and soldiers had ever 
likened themselves to dogs was total- 
ly unfounded. Nothing is more in- 
sulting than to call members of the 
revolutionary armed forces’ “dogs.” 
This obviously served the Communists’ 


propaganda purposes by smearing the 
good name of the government armed 
forces. Lei will also be held account. 
able in the libel suit filed againgt 
him by Lu Po-kun, chief of Instrue 
tion Section of the 32nd Class of the 
San Min Chu Yi Training Course 
Over the years when the said maga 
zine published articles detrimental t 
national security, it was still thought 
that they could not possibly have any. 
thing to do with the Chinese Com 
munists but that they were the re 
sult of temporary emotional agitations 
For this reason, no prosecution pro 
ceedings were instituted. Investig 
tions have since shown infiltration by 
Communist agents, including Liu Tsu 
ying, and Lei knowingly provided 
cover for Liu to enable the latter to 
engage in subversive activities. Fur 
thermore Lei used the said magazine 
over a long period of time to spread 
propaganda beneficial to the Chinese 
Communists. This shows that from 
the very beginning the Free China 
Fortnightly has been used as a tool 
to achieve the ultimate objective of 
overthrowing the government by ik 
legal means under the cloak of free 
dom of the press. From the above, 
it may be seen that the accused has 
spread unfounded rumors intended to 
undermine the morale of the Goverm 
ment armed forces, to incite bloody 
riots, and to instigate rebellion, cok 
luded with Communist agents and 
engaged in pro-Communist propa 
ganda. And he has tried to dodge 
his responsibility by hiding behind 
such pretexts as freedom of speech 
and advocacy of democracy. Having 
repeatedly engaged in anti-govern 
ment activities all of which wert 
aimed at overthrowing the Goverm 
ment by illegal means, Lei is now 
charged with having committed af 


offense against Paragraph 3 of Arti 
cle 2 of the Statute for the Punish 
ment of Sedition. With regard 
the forging of Chen Huai-chi’s letter 
and his libel offense against Lu Po 
kun, chief of Instruction Section, he 
has violated the Criminal Law, Aw 
ticle 210 and Paragraph 2 of Article 
310. Since Lei’s offenses are connected 
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with sedition charges, he should be 
punished for the most serious of his 
crimes in accordance with Article 55 
of the Criminal Code and Article 11 
of the Statute Governing the Prosec- 
ution. and Elimination of Commu- 
nist Spies During the Period of 
Suppression Of Rebellion. The 18 
Communist books including the “His- 
torical Documents on the Founding 
of the People’s Republic of China” 
which are classified as prohibited 
publications, should be confiscated. 
The accused Liu Tsu-ying on the eve 
of the fall of Nanking in March 1949 
stayed behind as chief of the Care- 
taker Office for the Control Yuan. 
After the fall of the city, he estab- 
lished liaison with the Communists 
and prepared a list of the properties 
of the Control Yuan for submission 
to a Communist cadre named Lee 
of the Communist Nanking City 
Military Control Commission who 
appointed him together with Tuan 
Nien-tsu and Wang  Pei-jen as 
property custodians. He took - part 
in the ‘New Democracy’ training 
class for half a year. In June, 
July and November that year, Liu 
certified in favor of his former 
colleagues in the Control Yuan, Ting 
Cheng-sheng and Lee Fang-shang, by 
virtue of which the latter obtained 
permits to return to their native 


provinces. It was in the middle of 
February 1950 that he accepted 
from Fu Hsueh-wen (Mrs. Shao) 
through the Communist Nanking City 
Military Control Commission, the 
mission to come to Taiwan to 
disseminate propaganda to the effect 
that the Communist Party loved 
the people, was lenient to members 
of the Kuomintang left behind on 
the mainland, that the “liberation 
army” was very powerful, and that 
the Communists would soon liberate 
Taiwan. He was charged with an- 
other mission that of instigating Lei 
Chen and others to rebellion. For 
purpose of secret communication it 
was arranged that “business is good” 
would mean “result is good.” And 
Wang Su-tseng, nephew-in-law of Fu 
Hsueh-wen, agreed to be the liaison 
man. Liu proceeded to Hong Kong, 


October, 1960 


having received the pass and Com- 
munist money $500,000 for travelling 
expenses. From Hong Kong he came 
to Taiwan on May 12. His 
entry permit to Taiwan was applied 
for by Lei who also served as his 
guarantor. He saw Lei the very 
evening after arrival here and was 
then and there offered the post of 
accountant in the Free China Fort- 
nightly. The following evening, he 
wrote to Wang Su-tseng reporting his 
safe arrival and informing Wang that 
he would carry out his assigned mis- 
sion when an opportunity should 
present itself. He also wrote a letter 
to his family. On may 16, he 
secretly confided. to Lei in the 
latter's study his mission as 
assigned by Fu MHsueh-wen. But 
Lei did not remove him from the 
position of accountant. Instead, he 
continued to find positions for Liu 
both in the Taiwan Magazines Associ- 
ation and the Sino-Japanese Cultural 
and Economic Association, and 
frequently asked him to copy secret 
papers. For this last-mentioned service, 
Lei arranged for the Free China Fort- 
nightly to give Liu cash allowance on 
three big festivals every year. The 
foregoing facts have been admitted by 
Liu Tsu-ying during the various in- 
vestigation sessions held by this office. 
His admissions have been recorded in 
his self-written testimonial which is 
on file to serve as reference and evi- 
dence. Ting Cheng-sheng, a witness, 
has testified as follows: “Around 
June and July 1949, I returned 
to Nanking from Shanghai. Through 
the introduction of a former colleague 
named Wu Hou-kung, I came to know 
Liu Tsu-ying who handed me a note, 
which I tookto Nanking. By present- 
ing this note to the Communist Nan- 
king People’s Court, I received a 
sum of $2,500 (Communist currency) 
as expepses for me to return to my 
native province. (Note, the Commu- 
nist financial organ was then housed 
in the same building with the Court.) 
Lee Fang-sheng,. another witness, 
stated: “After the fall of the main- 
land to the Communists, I returned 
to Nanking from Shanghai in Octo- 


ber 1949. As I did not possess any 
identification card, I was very much 
concerned with the frequent visits of> 
a Communist cadre at my residence. 
I was thinking of coming out, but I 
did not have a pass. Therefore, I 
went to the original dormitory of the 
Control Yuan at Piao 34 where I 
sought out Liu Tsu-ying. When told 
of my trouble and wish, he issued in 
my favor a certificate, by virtue of 
which I obtained a permit from the 
Communist Military Control Commis- 
sion which enabled me to return to 
my native province as well as to 
change my occupation.” As evidence, 
the original copy of the certificate as 
issued by the Administrative and 
Judicial Section, Political Affairs 
Take-over Committee of the Commu- 
nist Nanking City Military Control 
Commission toLee Fang-sheng on 
November 17, 1949, is on file. 
The accused Liu, after the fall of 
Nanking, established contact with the 
Communists, handed over the proper- 
ties of the Control Yuan, participated 
in the Communists’ ‘New Democracy’ 
training class, and eventually accepted 
assignment to be sent to Taiwan 
with the mission of publicizing the 
Communist cause and inciting rebel. 
lion. Furthermore he disclosed his 
secret mission to Lei Chen. That 
he has habored all along the inten- 
tion of committing sedition in prep- 
aration to overthrowing the govern- 
ment by illegal means is thus very 
clear. This apparently constitutes an 
offense against Paragraph $ of Article 
2 of the Statute for the Punishment 
of Sedition. The accused Ma Tsu- 
su has admitted during investigations 
that not long after the fall of Pei- 
ping in January 1949, he applied for 
admission to the Communist South- 
bound Working Corps; that upon 
recommendation of Wei Tso-chen, a 
Communist, he was assigned by a 
Communist cadre named Lee of the 
Communist Peiping City Military 
Control Commission to whom he 
expressed his readiness to work 
for the Communists. Later he 
accepted Lee’s assignment of 
going down to South China on a 
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mission of creating political factions 
and management-labor frictions, that 
he came to Taiwan on May 1, 1949 
by way of Tsingtao and Shanghai, 
that he was accused on June 18 
that year and consequently ar- 
rested by the former Taiwan Garrison 
Headquarters for investigation; and 
that he was bailed out and guaranteed 
to appear in court by Lei Chen. Ma 
also admitted that during that 1949 
investigation, he withheld informa- 
tion regarding his mission assigned to 
him by the Communist Peiping City 
Military Control Commission. A 
complete file of the charge against 
him as a Communist spy in 1949 can 
be used for reference. Although no 
specific act of open revolt and vio- 
lence has yet been discovered, the 
accused did accept a Communist as- 
signment to work in South China 
and came to Taiwan as a Communist 
spy in hiding but to be ready to act 
when the time should be opportune. 
His behavior actually constitutes an 
offense against Paragraph 3, Article 2 
of the Statute for the Punishment of 
Sedition which stipulates punishment 
for persons guilty of preparing to 
overthrow the government by illegal 
means. Although the accused Ma 
Tsu-su commits the same offense 
as Lei Chen and Liu Tsu-ying, 
his activities are less serious 
by comparison; therefore, a lighter 
sentence is recommended in order 
to show fairness. The case of 
Fu Chung-mei (alias Fu Chen) 
will be dealt with separately. In 
accordance with the latter part of 
Article 10 of the Statute for the 
Punishment of Sedition and Paragraph 
1, Article 145 of the Code for Mili- 
tary Trials, the above-mentioned ac- 
cused are hereby indicted. 


TO: The Military Court, Taiwan 
Garrison General Headquarters 
Ying Ching-wen (Seal) 
Military Procurator 
Taiwan Garrison General 
Headquarters 
Date: September 24, 1960. 
It is hereby certified that this 
is a true copy of the original text. 
Ta Yinm-tunmg (Seal) 
Clerk 
Date: September 26, 1960, 


TAIWAN GARRISON 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 


Wotion 
Ref.No. (49) Tu Chuan-1153 


ACCUSED: 
Fu Chung-mei (alias Fu Cheng), 


Male, 34 years of age, native 
of Kiangsu Province 


Residence - No. 3, Lane 124, 
Sungkiang Road, Taipei City 


Occupation -Editor, Free China 
Fortnightly 
Now being detained 


Investigations into the sedition 
charges against the accused have 
been completed. In the light of the 
evidences, reformatory education is 
recommended for the accused on ac- 
count of the following reasons: 


FACTS OF OFFENSE 


Fu Chung-mei (alias Fu Cheng), 
while still a student of political science 
in National Taiwan University, fre- 
quently contributed articles to the 
Free China Fortnightly vehemently 
attacking the government. Subse- 
quently he was invited by Lei Chen, 
publisher of the said magazine, to 
join the editorial staff as its managing 
editor to be actually responsible for 
its editing. In February 1960, on 
the eve of the opening of the Third 
Session of the First Nitional As- 
sembly when “united front” elements 
in Hong Kong and Macao, on in- 
structions from the Communists, were 
vociferously slandering the National 
Assembly with a view to sabotaging 
its holding, the accused wrote an 
article entitled “Uphold or destroy 
the Constitution? Delegates to the 
National Assembly, you are expected 
to make your wise choice!” In the 
said article he declared that “If 
Taiwan gives the Constitution revi- 
sionists a free hand, the government 
of free China will no longer be 
recognized as the legitimate govern- 
ment.” He also wrote an éditorial 
under the heading of “How could the 


courtly Grand Justices be pen 
mitted to abuse their power of 
legal interpretation!” These writing, 
published in Issues Nos. 4 and § 
Volume 22 of the said magazin 
were designed to sow disunity, & 
destroy the legal basis of the gow 
ernment, and to sabotage the hold. 
ing of the National Assembly. Thig 
was in concert with the “united 
front” strategy of the Communisy 
and for this reason Fu was suspected 
of sedition. During investigations 
the accused admitted having written 
the above-mentioned articles. The 
original manuscripts of these article 
are available as evidence. However, 
the accused claimed that his purpose 
was to express the hope that delegates 
to the National Assembly would 
uphold the Constitution and that he 
felt that the interpretation by th 
Grand Justices was not in conformity 
with the spirit of the Constitution 
and hence was open to criticism 
He said that rhetorically his article 
could have been better worded, but 
he denied the charge of having the 
intention of making unjustified at 
tacks, sowing discord, causing dit 
unity, destroying or sabotaging the 
National Assembly, or engaging it 
propaganda favorable to the rebels 
as listed akove. However, investiga 
ion showed that he did make libel 
ous statements about the delegate 
to the National Assembly whom 
he falsely charged with having bees 
bought over by the Constitution re 
visionists and utilized as a tool for 
destroying the Constitution. Further 
more, when the Grand Justices ex 
ercised their constitutional authority 
and decided on the total number & 
National Assembly delegates, ht 
launched a wanton and _libelow 
attack on them in his writings in# 
magazine which was widely distri 
uted. This was again in  concet 
with the “united front” activitia 
of the Chinese Communists. Upos 
examination, such a behavior cag 
hardly be considered as not being 
helpful to the propaganda of the reb 
els. However, in consideration @ 
the less seriousness of his offenses, # 
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js deemed necessary to turn the ac- 
cused over for reformatory educa- 
tion. In accordance with Section 2, 
Paragraph 1, Article 8 of the Statute 
Governing the Prosecution and Eli- 
mination of Communist Spies Dur- 
ing the Period of Suppression of 
Rebellion, your decision on this 
matter is hereby requested. 


10: The Military Court, Taiwan 
Garrison General Headquarters 


Ying Ching-wen (Seal) 
Military Procurator 


Taiwan Garrison General 
Headquarters 


Date: September 24, 1960 
It is hereby certified that this 


is the true copy of the original 
text. 


Yu Tin-tung (Seal) 
Clerk 


Date: September 26, 1960 


TAWAN GARRISON GENERAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


Gudgment 


Ref. No. (49) Ching Shen Te-35 
Public Procurator: 
The Military Procurator 


Taiwan Garrison General Head- 
quarters 


Accused: Lei Chen 


Male, 64 years of age, native of 
Changhsin, Chekiang Province 
Registered residence - No. 1, Lane 
18, Hoping E. Road, 2nd Section, 
Taipei City 

Actual residence - No. 6/71, Peifu 
Road, Chunghsin Villa, Musan, 
Taipei Hsien 

Occupation - Delegate, National 
Assembly; Publisher, Free China 
Fortni ghtly 


October, 1960 


Now under detention 
Advocate for Defense: 
Liang Su-jung 
Attorney-at-law 
Accused: Liu Tsu-ying 
Male, 54 years of age, native of 
Peiping City 


Residence - No. 10, Alley 5, Lane 
120, Nanking E. Road, Taipei 
City 

Occupation - Secretary, (Chien 
Rank, Grade 1, Class 1) Academia 
Historica (National Archives); 


Secretary, Sino-Japanese Cultural 
& Economic Association 


Now under detention 
Assigned Advocate for Defense: 
Mao Yen-Li 
Public Defender, TGGH 
Accused: Ma Tsu-su 
Male, 38 years of age, native of 


Luan Hsien, Hopei Province 


Residence - No. 5, Alley 5, Lane 
44, Chunghsin Street,“Yungho 
Cheng, Taipei Hsien 


Occupation - Manager, Free China 
Fortnightly 


Now under detention 
Advocat for Defense: 

Fang Hsueh-li 

Attorney-at-law 

Lin Sung-ho 

Attorney-at-law 


DECISION 


The accused Lei Chen is found 
guilty of failing to report for prosecu- 
tion on a Communist agent whose 
identity was clearly known to him 
and is hereby sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a period of seven years and 
deprivation of civil rights for a 
period of five years. The same ac- 
cused is also found guilty of engaging 
in propaganda by published writing 
to aid and abet Communist rebels 
and is hereby sentenced to imprison- 


ment for a period of seven years. 
The executed part of the two senten- 
ces shall be imprisonment for a 
period of ten years and deprivation 
of civil rights for a period of seven 
years, in toto. 


The accused Liu Tsu-ying is 
found guilty of attempting, and 
taking steps, to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment by unlawful means and _ is 
hereby sentenced to imprisonment 
for a period of twelve years, depriva- 
tion of civil rights for a period of 
eight years and confiscation of all 
his property excepting such portion 
as deemed necessary for the liveli- 
hood of his dependents. 


The accused Ma Tsu-su is found 
guilty of acts preparatory to over- 
throwing the government by unlaw- 
ful means and is hereby sentenced 
to imprisonment for a period of five 
years and deprivation of civil rights 
for a period of four years. 


The — following Communist 
publications beloniging to the ac- 
cused Lei Chen are hereby con- 
fiscated: 


TITLE COPY 


Historical Documents on the 
Founding of the People’s 
Repuplic of China 

The Handbook of ‘the (Com- 
munist) Cadres 

Materials for the Training of 
the Cadres 

On the People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship 

Important Documents of the 
First Plenary Session of the 
“Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Council” 

Resolutions and Report of the 
Fourth Plenary Session of 
the “People’s Central Govern- 
ment Commmittee” 

Collection of Reference Mate- 
rials on Problems of Marriage, 
Vol I. 

Materialism and Empivici 

Natural Dialectics 








Critical Essays on Political 
Economics 1 


Povetry of Philosophy 1 
On New Democratic Economy 7 
Dialectic Materialism 7 


Struggle for the Revolutionary 
Course of the political Party 1 


The Japanese People and the 
Japanese Communist Party in 
Hard Struggle 7 


Struggle for Liberation of the 
Colonial and Semi-Colonial 
Peoples Since World War II 1 


The World Concept of Com- 
munism 7 


ESSENTIAL FINDINGS 


The accused Lei Chen and the 
other accused Liu Tsu-ying were 
subordinates of Shao Li-tsu,a defector 
to the Communist regime, when the 
latter was the secretarygeneral of 
the People’s Political Council. They 
were on intimate terms with Shao and 
his wife Fu Hsueh-wen, and Lei was 
later appointed secretary general of 
the Political Consultative Council. 
In February 1950; Fu sent Liu to 
Taiwan and entrusted him with the 
task of publicizing for the Communist 
cause that Communist regime is 
liberal and moderate that their mili- 
tary force is mighty and that they 
are about to “liberate” Tawan, and 
of cooperating with Lei in “working 
for the people (Communists)”. Liu 
was further instructed that he should 
consult with Lei on his future ac- 
tivities and that his security problem 
would be taken care of by Lei. On 
May 12 of the same year, Lei applied 
for Liu’s admission to Taiwan and 
employed him as the accountant for 
the Free China Fortnightly. Liu soon 
informed Lei of the secret mission 
entrusted to him by Fu and discussed 
the matter with Lei. Although he 
thus came to know that Liu was a 
Communist agent, Lei has failed to 
report confidentially to the appro- 
priate authorities for prosecution. 
Since 1956, Lei has, in addition, 


a 


published in Free China Fortnightly 
of which he is the publisher, articles 
falsely accusing the Government’s 
policy and pronouncement for the 
recovery of the mainland as deceiving 
and misleading itself and others; and 
spreading pessimism and despair with 
a view to undermining the fighting 
spirit for the counter-offensive against 
the Communists. When the Com- 
munists began their artillery bom- 
bardment on Kinmen on August 23, 
1958 and Communist Peng Teh- 
huai issued a statement designed 
to induce immediate surrender, Lei 
again published articles asserting that 
the Communist objective was confined 
to the taking of Kinmen and its 
adjacent small islands and that the 
world situation was unfavorable to 
the Chinese Government over the 
question of Kinmen and Matsu. This 
was apparently calculated to treat 
the question of Kinmen and Matsu 
as an isolated question, thus paving 
the way for peace talk with the Com- 
munists in response to the call of 
Peng. Lei’s magazine further carried 
a letter of its own composition in 
the “letters to the editor” column 
under the forged name of Chen Huai- 
chi, stressing that the attempt to 
recover the mainland was utterly 
hopeless. In order to undermine the 
morale of the fighting forces, the letter 
also falsely quoted one Lu Po-kun 
as having remarked that a revolu- 
tionary soldier must lead the life of 
a dog. Recently, Lei became even 
more daring and declared that if 
those in power insist on being blind 
selfishly in clinging to the rein of 
government, it would be hopeless to 
have democracy in China and the 
only alternative would be another 
revolution and more bloodshed. 
Propaganda along these lines certainly 
operates to the advantage of the Com- 
munist rebels. The above-mentioned 
facts have been clearly established 
not only on the basis of the evidence 
found in the testimony by Liu Tsu- 
ying, another accused, but also veri- 
fied in the various issues of the Free 
China Fortnightly involved and in 


the statements by Chen Huai-cj 
and Lu Po-kun, whose legitimate jp 
terests have been damaged. It 
therefore adjudged that the acc | 
by virtue of his acts, has commi 0 
two crimes, namely, the crime gf 
failure to report for prosecution § 
a Communist agent whose iden t 
was clearly known to him and fie 
crime of engaging in propaganih 
activities in the form of publi ™ 
writings aiding and abetting the Con 
munist rebels. As the malicious i 
tentions revealed in each crime 
different, the crimes committed shal 
be dealt with separately but only; 
combined punishment be meted @ 
for the accused. . 
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As referred to above, the accu 
has also published an article of fi 
own composition under the forg 
name of Chen Huai-chi, containig 
remarks libelously attributed to 
Po-kun, to the effect that ' 
tionary soldiers should consider ther 
selves dogs. This act on the part 
the accused constitutes both the cris 
of forgery and that of libel. Ho 
ever, two crimes were committed # 
means to advance the objective: 
the crime of sedition and therefad 
only the crime of sedition, being# 
most serious one, calls for punishmes 
Furthermore, these crimes of fo ¢ 
and libel, since they were comm 
in connection with sedition, fall 
the jurisdiction of this court in # 
cordance with Article 1] of the Stata 
Governing the Prosecution and Elie 
ination of Communist Spies Dutil 
the Period of Suppression of R “b 
lion. The eighteen Communist pi 
lications under ban which were f 
at the premises of the accused, i 
cluding “Historical Documents @ 
the Founding of the Peoples’ Rep 
of China,” “Hanbbook of the Ga 
munist Cadres,” and “Materials # 
the Training of the Cadres”, il 
be confiscated in accordance 
Sub-paragraph |, Paragraph 1, 

38 of the Criminal Code, . 
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The accused Liu Tsu-yimg# 
the time°of the evacuation of Ma 
king, in “his capacity as secretary’ 
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the Control Yuan, was designated 
chief of the Nanking Office of the 
Control Yuan with the duty of tak- 
ing care of the property of the Yuan 
jn Naking. He came into contact 






















mami vith the Communists shortly after 
a | they had occupied Naking; and was 
‘ution c s 
a designated by the Communists as a 
| 1 custodian of the afore-said property, 
and r ; 
while studying such Communist lit- 
opagam & 9 
ublishe eature as “New Democracy” for the 
efiid purpose of Communist thought re- 
cioelll form. In June and July of 1949, he 
rime obtained on behalf of Ting Cheng- 
ey dd hsing, his former colleague and now 
t only asecretary of the Control Yuan, a 
ail 4 wm of 2,500 dollars in Communist 
“fh currency granted by the Administra- 
tive and Legal Section of the Com- 
ea munist Naking City Military Control 
le of ii Commission for Ting’s return passage 
e for to his native place. In November of 
ontainigg™ the same year, he also obtained on 
d to hehalf of Li Feng-hseng, his former 
; colleague and now a staff member of 
ler th the Control Yuan, a permit for re- 
e partd™ turning to native place and changing 
she crim occupation. At the end of the same 





ol. How 





year, he had all the property under 
itted am his care handed over to the Com- 
ective munist Army Field Hospital. In 
therefor March 1950, he accepted Fu’s assign- 
being tk ment to come to Taiwan to publicize 
Lishm for the Communists that they were 
f fo liberal and moderate, that their mil- 
ymmitillm itary force was mighty and that they 
111 with were about to “liberate” Taiwan, and 
t in #@mm also to persuade Lei Chen, his for- 
e Si mer superior, to “work for the peo- 
nd Eli ple (Communists)”. Thereupon, he 
obtained for himself the necessary 




























yf travel permit and expenses and work- 
nist pe ¢d out coded language for commu- 
sre fou nication and arranged channels of 
used, i contact. After his arrival at Hong- 
ents kong, he applied for admission to Tai- 
Rep wan through Lei Chen. The day af- 
he € ter his arrival in Taiwan, he. wrote 
rials to Wang Chi-tseng, another Commu- 
3”, nist agent designated to keep contact 
ce with him, advising that he had safe- 
1, / ly arrived at his destination and that 

he would begin his activities when 
ying ‘pprtunities presented themselves. 
of On the evening of March 16, he told 





Lei Chen of the secret assignment 














given to him by Fu, and discussed 
the matter with Lei. However, ow- 
ing to the vigilance of the security 
authorities, he could start his activi- 
ties and satisfied himself with wait- 
ing for an opportune moment. All 
these facts have been confessed by 
the accused and confirmed by Ting 
and Li in their respective statements 
made before this court. It shows 
that the attempt to overthrow the 
Government by unlawful means on 
the part of the accused has reached 
the stage of initial execution. He 
shall therefore be punished in accor- 
dance with Paragraph 1, Article 2 of 
the Staute Governing the Prosecution 
and Elimination of Communist Spies. 
In consideration of his full confession 
and his sense of remorse, however, a 
lighter punishment is imposed upon 
him. Pursuant to Paragraph I, Ar- 
ticle 8 of the same statute all the 
property belonging to him shall be 
confiscated, excepting such portion as 
may be deemed necessary for the 
maintenance of the livelihood of his 
dependents. 


The accused Ma Tsu-su, in 
February 1949, shortly after the oc- 
cupation of Peiping by the Commu- 
uists, appearing as a progressive ele- 
ment, applied with the Communist 
South-bound Working Corps for as- 
signments. Thereupon, he was order- 
ed by a Communist cadre named 
Lee to foment political dissenion and 
management-labor conflicts. He left 
Peiping and travelled through Tsintao 
and Shanghai, and arrived at Taiwan 
on May | of the same year. He was 
arrested on June 18 of the same year 


by the former Taiwan Provincial 
Garrison Headquarters and persisent- 
ly refused to tell the truth, Later 
he was released on bail provided by 
Lei Chen on condition that he should 
hold himself in readiness to appear 
for further questioning. The above 
facts have now been confessed by the 
accused and also borne out by the 
contents of the records at former 
Taiwan Provincial Garrison Head- 
quarters concerning the arrest of the 
accused in 1949. Thus, the crime of 
the accused is sufficiently established 






as that of attempting to overthrow 
the Government by unlawful means. 
However, since his arrival in Taiwan, 
he has remained dormant, waiting 
for an opportune moment, and 
has, therefore, reached only the 
preparatory stage of committing 
a crime. He shall be punished 
for preparing to overthrow the 
Government by unlawful means in 
accordance with Paragraph 3, Article 
2 of the Statute Governing the Pro- 
secution and Elimination of Commu- 
nist Spies. However, in consideration 
of the fact that when he accepted the 
Communist assignment; he was still 
a young student inexperienced and 
easily susceptible to the leftist pro- 
paganda and in consideration also of 
the fact that, since his arrival in 
Taiwan, he has not engaged in any 
overt illegal activities, he shall be 
given a lighter punishment in accor- 
ance with Article 59 of the Criminal 
Code. 


TAIWAN GARRISON 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 


Decree 


No. (49) Ching-Seng-Sheng-26 
Motion by Military Procurator, 
TGGH. 
Accused: Fu Chung-mei, alias Fu 
Cheng 
Male; 34; native of Kao- 
sheng, Kiangsu Province 
Residence-No.3, Lane 124, 


Sungkiang Road, Taipei 
City. 

Occupation-Editor, Free 
China Fortnightly; 

Now under detention. 


The procurator having recom- 
mended for the accused to be"com- 
mitted to reformatory training in 
connection with the sedition case, 
this court hereby renders its decree 
as follows: 
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Deeree 


The accused Fu Chung-mei is 
hereby ordered to be committed to 
reformatory training for a period of 
three years. 


Legal Ground 


The accused Fu Chung-mei, alias 
Fu Cheng, during the period from 
1955 to 1957 when he was a student 
in the Department of Political Sci- 
ence of the National Taiwan Uni- 
versity, frequently contributed his 
writings to the Free China Fortnightly 
for publication. As these writings 
were of an overtly radical nature, the 
accused came into the favor of the 
publisher of the Free China Fortnight- 
ly and was subsequently employed 
as its editor, in actual charge of the 
work of editing. 


In February 1960, just before the 
Third Session of the First National 
Assembly, when various elements in- 
volved in the so-called “united front 
warfare” in Hongkong and Macao 
attempted under the instigation of the 
Communist regime to sabotage the 
convening of the said National As- 
sembly by false propaganda, the ac- 
cused authored an article and had it 
published in the February 16 issue 
(Vol. 22, No.4) of the said magazine. 
In the article entitled “Uphold or 
Destroy the Constitution? Assem- 
blymen Should Choose Wisely”, 
the accused attempted through pub- 
lished writings to pressure the mem- 
bers of the National Assembly into 
carrying out his own views. He ac- 
cused those assemblymen who would 
refuse to do so for “being bought by 
those who advocate revision of the 
Constitution and presidential re-elec- 
tion and turning themselves into the 
ultimate tools for destroying the 
Constitution.” He further declared: 
“If Taiwan should permit the Con- 
stitution-revisionists to rough-ride to 
the end, the government of free China 
could no longer be recognized as a 
legitimate government.” 


In the March 1 issue (Vol. 22, 
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No.5) of the said magazine, the ac- 
cused authored an editoral entitled 
“How Could the Imperial Grand 
Justices Be Permitted to Abuse the 
Power of Interpretation?” in which 
the Grand Justices were falsely 
charged with being the tools of an 
emperor and the interpretation ren- 
dered by the Grand Justices on the 
question of the quorum of the Na- 
tional Assembly in accordance with 
their legally prescribed duties was 
deliberately distorted. 

The Procurator considers the 
contents of the above-mentioned ar- 
ticle as having exceeded the limit of 
academic study or discussion and as 
being designed to create dissension 
and disunity, to destroy the legal basis 
of the Government, to sabotage the 
convening of the National Assembly, 
to respond to the call of the “united 
front warfare” by the Communist 
rebels, and to facilitate the propa- 
ganda of the Communist rebels. The 
Procurator takes into consideration, 
however, the fact that the acts of the 
accused are comparatively of a less 
serious nature and has submitted his 
recommendation together with the 
above-mentioned article published by 
the Free China Fortnightly for com- 
mitting accused to reformatory 
training. 

The recommendation having 
been duly reviewed and found to be 
proper is hereby approved. The 
above decree is given in accordance 
with Sub-paragraph 2, Paragraph 1 
Article 8 of the Statute Governing 
the Prosecution and Elimination of 
Communist Spies During the Period 
of Suppression of Rebellion and Ar- 
ticle 2 of the Statute Governing the 
Commitment to Reformatory Train- 
ing During the Period of Suppression 
of Rebellion. 


Hsin Yen-Chu 
Judge 

Summary Court 
TGGH 

Date: October 8, 1960 


This copy of the Decree is cer- 
tified to be the true copy the 










original. 










This Decree may be app : 
within seven days after it is se 7 
upon the accused; such appeal shal b 
be in writing with a statement ofthe ™ 
ground of appeal and delivered | 
this Headquarters. c 

3} 
Liu Chi g 
Clerk 
Date: October 8, 1960, y' 







STATUTE FOR 
THE PUNISHMENT 
OF SEDITION — 






Enacted by the Legislative Yj 
on May 24, 1949 and promulg 
by Presidential Decree on June 2 
1949. Amendment adopted by 
Legislative Yuan on April 14, 195) 
and promul gated by Presidential Dee 
on April 26, 1950. 


Article 1: This Statute shall app 
to persons who commit th 
offence of sedition. 
















A “seditious person” in thi 
Statute shall mean a person wh 
has committed an offence spe 
cified in Article 2 of this Statute 






(2 







Article 2: A person who com 
an offence specified in Parag 
(1) of Article 100, Paragraph 
(1) of Article 101, Paragraph 
(1) of Article 103, Paragraph 
(1) of Article 104 of the Criminal 
Code of the Republic of Chim 
shall be punished with death. 







3 






(4 







An attempt to commit @ 
offence specified in Paragraph 
(1) of Article 103 or in Paragraph) 
(1) of Article 104 is punishable 
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A person who prepares @ 
conspires to commit an offend 
specified in Paragraph (1) { 
this Article shall be punish 
with imprisonment for not 
than ten years. 


Article 3; A person who ; 
over armed forces units to# 
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seditious person or who surrenders 
with armed forces units under 
his command shall be punished 
with death. 









A person who prepares or 
conspires to commit an offence 
specified in the preceding Para- 
graph shall be punished with 
imprisonment for not less than 
three and not more than ten 










years. 


Article 4: A person who commits 
one of the following offences 
shall be punished with death, 
imprisonment for life or for not 
less than ten years: 











(1) Surrenders to a seditious per- 
son, or destroys, damages, 
or otherwise renders useless 
for the benefit of a seditious 
person the following: strat- 
egic point, naval base, vessel, 
bridge, aircraft, railway ve- 
hicle, arms and ammunition, 
provisions, signal communi- 
cations equipment, transpor- 
tation equipment or supplies, 
or other military place or 
structure, or other war ma- 
terial for military use; 






















ce 






(2) Discloses or delivers to a 











seditious person a political 
or military document, plan 
or chart, information or 
material of a secret nature; 


















(3) Recruits for a _ seditious 


person; 


(4) Purchases, transports or 
manufactures for a seditious 
person arms, ammunition or 
other material for use; 
















(1) 
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(5) Acts as guide, or searches 
out, gathers or transmits 
military information of a 
secret nature for a seditious 
person; 

(6) Collects money or material 
for, or provides money or 
other properties to a sedi- 
tious person; 



















(7) Protects or conceals a sedi- 
tious person; 





(8) Poisons food or water source 
under the direction or for 








the benefit of a seditious 
person; 

(9) Commits arson or causes 
flooding under the direction 
or for the benefit of a sedi- 
tious person; 

(10)Incites strikes among work- 
ers, students or businessmen, 
disturbs public order or the 
monetary system under the 
direction or for the benefit 
of a seditious person; 


(11)Coerce, incites, or induces 
by other means a military 
person or a public official to 
neglect his duty, desert, 
mutiny or commit a breach 
of discipline; 

(12)Follows or abets the offender 

specified in preceding Items 
under his instigation. 
An attempt to commit an 
offence specified in Items (1) 
through(11) of the preceding 
Paragraph is punishable. 


Article 5: A person who participates 
in a seditious group or attends a 
meeting of such a group shall be 
punished with imprisonment for 
life or for not less than ten years. 


Article 6: A person who disseminates 
rumor or groundless information 
that are liable to disturb public 
order or morale shall be punished 
with imprisonment for life or 
for not less than seven years. 


Article 7: A person who conducts 
propaganda for the benefit of a 
seditious person by writing, pub- 
lication or speeches shall be 
punished with imprisonment for 
not less than seven years. 


Article 8: The properties of a per- 
son who commits an offence spe- 
cified in Paragraph (2) of Ar- 
ticle 2, Paragraph (1) of Artile 
3, or Items (1) through (12) of 
Paragraph (1) of Article 4 of 
this Statute, except in the case 
specified in Paragraph (1) of 
Article 9, shall b= reserved to the 
dependents of the offender as are 
considered necessary to maintain 
their means of living. 


The properties on an offend- 
er specified in the preceding 
Paragraph shall be independently 
sentenced to be confiscated if 
there are concrete evidences of 


‘his guilt but the offender is’ not 
yet arverted op. to: degds 
The proviso of. Paragraph 
(1) of Article 2 of the Criminal 
Code -shall not apply -to the 
confiscation of properties. 


Article 9: If.a person who commits 
an offence specified in this Stat- 
ute voluntarily submits himself or 
come to surrender with arms or 
secret document, a ruling not to 
prosecute may be made or the 
punishment may be reduced or 
remitted; Provided, That if ref- 
ormatory measures are consider- 
ed necessary under the circum- 
stances, the offender may be or- 
dered to receive reformatory ed- 
ucation for a period of not more 
than three years. 


Reformatory measures. shall 
be exercised by a ruling -or. an 
order. If it is considered unnec- 
essary to continue the punish- 
ment, such peipment may be 
remitted. 


Article 10: A person who commits 
an offence specified in this Stat- 
ute shall be tried by a military 
court if the offender is a mem- 
ber of the armed forces, and by 
a judicial court if the offender 
is not a member of the armed 
forces, except in an area where 
martial law is in effect, in 
which case the trial shall be . 
conducted by a military court 
regardless of the status of the 
offender. 


Article Ik: In a war area, the 
highest military organ may a 
emergency measure against 
person in flagrante delicto if he 
commits an offence the punish- 
ment for which can only be 
death in accordance with this 
Statute, and report the execu- 
tion afterwards; Provided, That 
if it is discovered later that the 
facts or evidences are inconclu- 
sive or there has been a serious 
mistake, the highest military 
commander and the officers 
concerned at all levels shall be 
punished according to law. 

Article 12: The provisions of other 
laws and ordinances shalk ap- 
ply where no ‘special, provision 
has been specified in this Statute. 

Article 13: This Statute shall be 
enforced from the date of its 


promulgation. 
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STATUTE GOVERNING THE 
PROSECUTION AND ELIM- 
INATION OF COMMUNIST 
SPIES DURING THE PERIOD 
OF SUPPRESSION OF REBELL- 
ION 


Enacted by the Legislative Yuan on 
May 23, 1950 and promulgated by 
Fresidential Decree on June 13, 1950. 
Amendment to Article 14 adopted by 
the Legislative Yuan on December 17, 
1954 and promulgated by Presidential 
Decree on December 28, 1954. 


Article 1: This Statute shall apply 
to the prosecution and elimina- 
tion of Communist spies during 
the period of suppression of 
rebellion. The provisions of other 
laws and ordinances shall apply 
where no special provision has 
been specified in this Statute. 


Article 2: The term “Communist 
spy” in this Statute shall mean 
a seditious person or one who 
conspires with a seditious person 
as defined in the Statute for 
the Punishment of Sedition. 


Article 3: The term “security au- 
thorities” in this Statute shall 
mean the authorities that are 
responsible for prosecution of 
Communist spies or mainte- 
nance of public safety in accord- 
ance with laws and ordinances. 


Article 4: Any person who discovers 
a Communist spy or suspects a 
person as being a Communist spy 
shall inform the local government 
or security authorities. 


The competent authorities 


shall not disclose the identity of 
the informer. 


Article 5: The head of pao, chia, 
lin or li shall at all times keep 
a close surveillance of possible 
undercover Communist spies in 
the residence area under his 
supervision. 


Each of the personnel in 
any government agency, armed 
forces unit, school, factory or any 
other organization shall sign a 
joint guaranty with at least two 
other persons. If it is discovered 
that one person is an undercover 
Communist spy, his joint guar- 
antors and immediate superiors 
shall be subject to disciplinary 
measures. The regulations for 
such disciplinary measures shall 
be separately prescribed. 
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Article 6: The security authorities 
shall thoroughly investigate any 
Communist spy or any suspected 
agent and, if necessary, arrest or 
take the following measures 
against him: 


(1.) Search his body, residence 
and other related places; 


(2.) Examine or detain his mails, 
telegraphs, printed matters, 
propaganda articles or other 
documents and books; 


(3.) Detain the weapons, amuni- 
tion, explosives, radio com- 
munications equipment or 
other articles used in com- 
mitting offences, either car- 
ried or kept by him, regard- 
less of whether their pos- 
session has been licensed or 
not. 


Article 7: The arrested person or 
the detained article shall immedi- 
ately be forwarded to the highest 
security authority in the locality 
for disposal in accordance with 
law. 


Article 8: The highest security au- 
thority specified in the preceding 
Article may take the following 
measures against the arrested 
person: 


(1) Release him if evidences for 
the alleged offence are not 
sufficient; 


(2) Send him for reformatory 
education if the offence is 
light and reformatory meas- 
ures are considered neces- 
sary; 

(3) Put him on trial in accord- 
ance with law if evidences of 
his offence are sufficient; 


The regulations for reform- 
atory measures specified in 
section (2) of the preceding Par- 
agraph shall be separately pre- 
scribed, 

Article 9: A person knowing the 
identity of a Communist spy fails 
to inform or harbors him shall 
be punished with imprisonment 
of not less than one year and not 
more than seven years. 


Article 10: A person who falsely 
accuses another person as a Com- 
munist spy shall be subject to 
punishment corresponding to the 
offence for which he falsely ac- 
cused of the other person. 





Asticle 11: Any case related to 


Article 12: The properties of 


Article 13: A person who coneél 


Article 14: All properties cont 


Article 15: | This Statute shall ol 








A witness or an expert 
ness who makes false state 
or report with the intent toj 
criminate an accused person, 
a Communist spy shall be 
ished according to the preg 
ing Paragraph. 









The sentence of a person ¥ 
commits the offence specifie 
the preceding two Parag 
may be commuted if he confeg 
before a final judgment of 
falsely accused or falsely 


case has been pronounced. 











Communist spy irrespective 
facts or seriousness of offense sh 
be tried by the tribunal in chi 
of the trial of Communist agen 








Communist spy may be co 
cated in accordance with ¢ 
Statute for the Punishment 
Sedition. 


The confiecation of pro 
ties specified in the precedi 
Paragraph shall be executed 
the highest security authori 
specified in Article 7 of this § 
ute. An inventory of the p 
erties confiscated shall be 
mediately submitted to { 
Executive Yuan. ¥ 




















purchases, safekeeps, gua 
conveys and assumes the titi 4 
the properties of a Commu 
spy knowingly shall be punish 
with imprisonment of not mim 
than seven years or in conjiil 
tion of a fine of not more tha 
10,000 yuan. + 
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cated from Communist spies sh 
be turned over to the Nation 
Treasury. 9 

The informer and the pers 
who have worked directly # 
with merit on the case concet 
shall be given a monetary 
to be paid by the National 
ury. The regulations re 
award shall be provided by! 
Executive Yuan. 

The revenues and exp 
tures specified in the prec 
two Paragraphs shall be ente 
in the budget. 
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into force upon the date of 
promulgation. 3 
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(A summary of 
important events 
from August 16 
to September 15, 
1960) 


August 16. The Republic of China extended 
formal recognition to the Republic of Gabon. 
Minister Charge d’Affaires Tchen Hsiong-fei 
of the Chinese Embassy in Paris attended 
Gabon’s independence ceremony as special 
tnvoy of the Republic of China. 


li, President Chiang Kai-shek reappointed 
Mr. Mo Teh-hui and Dr. Cheng Tien-fong 
a president and vice president of the 
Examination Yuan. Nineteen others were 
appointed as members, among Weng Chi- 
‘Byung, Liu Chien-shan, Sun Ching-po, Kang 
Tai-kuang, Cheng Ti-hsuan and Liu Hsiang- 
shan. 


wai8. The Hawaiian goodwill mission, headed 
by Mr. James Kealoha Lee, Lieutenant Gov- 
@ectnor of Hawaii, wound up its nine-day visit. 
mAta press conference before departure, Mr. 
Mlee declared that the Kinmen complex, as 


cof outpost of the free world, must be “kept 
seme trong and free.” He also said that he 


: was deeply impressed by the high morale of 
Chinese troops and civilians on the offshore 


Bisland. 


October, 1960 


20. Major General Huang Wei-chu, chief of 
the Surveying and Cartographical Service 
of the Combined Service Forces, revealed that 
the Chinese armed forces have completed a 
survey of strategic points on the Communist- 
controlled mainland. General Huang disclosed 
that the surveying work was conducted 
during the past few years by employing 
aerial photo, occulation: and microwave 
survey methods. 

22. The Ministry of National Defense pro- 
mulgated four revised regulations governing 
exit and entry procedures. They are: 1) 
Regulations Governing Entry and Exit Proce- 
dures for Taiwan Area;2) Regulations Govern- 
ing Entry and Exit of Military Personnel 
and Dependents; 3) Regulations Governing 
Granting of Special Entry and Exit Permits 
for Taiwan Area; and 4) Regulations Govern- 
ing Inspection of Travellers at Airports and 
Harbors. 

A 6-member Japanese Diet mission, head- 
ed by Mr. Tsuruhei Matsuno, speaker of the 
House of Councillors of the Japanese Diet, 
flew in from Tokyo for a one-week visit. 


A 7-member Chinese military goodwill 
mission headed by General Peng Meng-chi, 
chief of general staff, left Taipei for the Mid- 
dle East on a three-week visit to Turkey, 
Jordan and Iran. Members of the mission 
include: Lt. Gen. Lai Ming-tang, vice chief 
of general staff; Lt. Gen. Sung Ta, executive 
assistant of general staff for personnel; Vice 
Admiral Liu Kuang-kai, deputy commander- 
in-chief of the Chinese navy; Major Gen. Wu 
Wen-chih, commandant of the Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College and two 
aides. 

23. Garrison troops on Kinmen observed the 
second anniversary of the 1958 victory with 
feasting, camp shows, basketball tournaments 
and evening entertainment. The Kinmen 
Defense Command revealed that during the 
past two years, Communist shore batteries 
fired a total of 827,772 rounds against Kinmen 
and 2,485 rounds against Matsu. 

25. Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, permanent 
representative to the Security Council of 
the United Nations, was appointed the chief 
delegate of the Republic of China to the 











forthcoming 15th General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Other delegates include: 
Dr. Chiang Monlin, chairman of the Joint 
Commission on Rural Reconstruction and 
concurrently chairman of the Shihmen De- 
velopment Commission; Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, 
minister without portfolio; Mr. Liu Chieh, 
ambassador to Canada and Hsu Shu-hsi, 
ambassador to Peru and Bolivia. 


Dr. Tsiang Un-kai was appointed ambas- 
sador to the newly independent Republic of 
Malagasy. 

The Chinese Olympic Team marched in 
the opening procession of the Olympic Games 
in Rome with a large hand-painted sign 
“Under Protest.” It paraded under the na- 
tional flag of the Republic of China but car- 
rying the “Taiwan” placard as required by 
the International Olympic Committee. Ina 
statement protesting the IOC ruling, Mr. Teng 
Chuan-kai, head ofthe Chinese Olympic 
delegation, said that the IOC has made a 
grave mistake and committed “an unjust, dis- 
criminatory act” against the Republic of China. 


27. President Chiang Kai-shek received at 
a reception more than 500 overseas Chinese 
students who returned here from Hongkong, 
Macao, Thailand, Korea and Japan for a va- 
cation trip. 


28. The Japanese Diet mission concluded 
its one-week survey of Taiwan’s industry and 
left for Tokyo. Mr. Tsuruhei Matsuno, head 
of the mission, declared that China and Japan 
being members of the United Nations, will 
remain close friends despite Communist 
intrigue. He said that the Peiping regime is 
stepping up its infiltration activities in Japan 
for expanding trade between Japan and the 
Peiping regime and angling for Tokyo’s dip- 
lomatic recognition. “However,” Mr. Matsuno 
reiterated, “they cannot achieve their purpose, 
because the majority of Japanese people sim- 
ply don’t like the Communist way of doing 
things.” 

30. Chinese Foreign Minister Shen Chang- 
huan and U.S. Ambassador Everett F. Drum- 
right signed on behalf of the two governments 
agricultural commodities agreement in Tai- 
pei. Under the agreement the Chinese Govern- 
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ment will purchase US$14.2 million of farm 
surplus with New Taiwan dollars. This is the 
fourth agreement of its kind. The earligy 
pacts were signed in August, 1956, April, 19§ 
and June, 1959 with agricuitural produgh 
worth US$9.8 million, US$12.1 million ang 
US$13.4 million respectively. u 

In a ceremony held at the Foreign Min 
istry in Taipei, Mr. Wang Chih-chen, vig 
minister of foreign affairs of China and Mp 
Vicente Crespo, charge d’affaires ad interim @ 
the Legation of Ecuador in Japan, ratified 
the Cultural Convention on behalf of their r 
spective goverments. The convention, signe 
at Quito on June 12, 1959 will be good fa 
ten years and will continue in force for anothe 
ten years unless either contracting party give 
notice of its intention to terminate it si 
months prior to the date of expiration. Sing 
1953, the Chinese Government has conclude 
cultural conventions with Brazil, Turkey 
Spain and Costa Rica. : 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announ¢ 
that the Government of Guatemala 
establish an embassy in Taipei and Mr. 
dolfo Espinosa Sanchez has been appointe 





































the first Guatemalan ambassador to China, 
31. The Legislative Yuan passed the Statui tun 
for Encouragement of Investment. The nevi ha 
statute is the the third step taken by he 
Government to offer more liberal terms an * 
better protection for investment from abroaim™ ™ 
following the promulgation of the revise ** 
Statutes for Investment by Overseas Chingagg 8° 
and Foreign Nationals in December, 1959 ani ™ 
March, 1960. , Ca 
September 1. SS Freedom, the second ‘ ‘ 
ton tanker built by the Ingalls-Taiwan Ship ¢y 
building and Drydock Company, was deli¥ frie 
ered, after two successful test runs, to th im 
General Tanker Corporation of the Unite lati 
States. Measuring 700 feet long and 46 fea q,. 
wide, the SS Freedom has a design speed OR fue 
173/4 knots. The total cost of building th 
ship is US$7.5 million. ae. 
The 44th Arsenal, a new mortar shel z 
forging plant, rolled into operation when Ma yy, 
jor General L.L. Doan, Chief, MAAG, cut # yin 
ribbon and Admiral G. John Ma, vice he His 








of farm 
Ss is the 
earli¢ 
ril, 195% 
roducty 
on ang 





of the General Staff, pushed a control but- 
ton at the opening ceremony in the Arsenal 
pear Taipei. The huge extrusion machines, 
which were delivered through the Military 
Assistance Program at a cost of over US$4 
million can make a mortar shell every 24 
seconds. 
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The teleprinter exchanges service (Telex) 
petween China and the United States was 
formally opened. 
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The Cabinet appointed Administrative 
Vice Minister of Education Dr. Li Hsi-mou 
















Signe 4, Chinese delegate to the forth plenary 
ood fo meeting of the Internaional Atomic Agency 
AnOthGml io be held in Vienna on September 20. Ma- 
'Y SiVGHl jor General Li Kun-hou, chief of the Produc- 
it Sil tion Service of the Combined Service Forces, 
. Sing was named deputy delegate to the conference. 
cluded 
Turkey ® Mr. James Pen, spokesman of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, lauded the San Jose 
oun Declaration issued by the Organization of 
‘i American States. He said that the Declara- 
‘ tion “reaffirms the determination of the OAS 
sola not to tolerate any form of extra-continental 
hind intervention in affairs of its member States 
and tells Nikita Khrushchev and Mao Tse- 
Statul@ tung in no uncertain terms to keep their 





hands off Latin America.” 





3. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced decision of the Republic of China to 
sever its diplomatic relations with the Castro 
gwernment of Cuba. The statement was 
made one day after Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro said he was establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Chinese Communists. How- 
evr, the statement said, “The Republic of 
China has always cherished its traditional 
friendship with Cuba, which will remain un- 
impaired despite the disrupture of formal re- 




















Unit lations forced upon the two countries by the 
48 fe Castro government under the insidious ‘in- 
ced WE fluence of International Communism.” 
"5 AM @ Lei Chen, publisher of the Free China Fort- 
nightly, was arrested on sedition charges to- 
rs gether with Fu Chen, editor of the Fortnightly; 
cn MB Ma Tsu-su, business manager; and ‘Liu Tsu- 
aa ying, a 54-year-old employee of the Academia 





Historica, by the Taiwan Garrison Gener- 





October, 1960 








al Headquarters. Lt. Gen. Wang Chao-fan, 
spokesman of TGGH, said that the arrested 
persons would be prosecuted in accordance 
with law and that the case has no connection 
whatsoever with the forming of an opposition 
party. 

6. The national flag of the Republic of 
China was raised for the first time at the 
Olympics in Rome when Yang Chuan-kuang, 
won the silver medal by finishing second in 
the decathlon contest with 8,334 points that 
smashed old Olympic record of 7,937 set by 
Milton Campbell of America in Melbourne 
in 1956. 


President Chiang Kai-shek said in an 
interview with Mr. Relman Morin of the 
Associated Press that in the next six months 
to a year Khrushchev will succeed in gaining 
complete control over the Chinese Commu- 
nists. By that time, the President added: 
“Mao will either go to his knees or be 
liquidated.” 


9...Fourteen hundred overseas Chinese, 
choosing Taiwan for resettlement, arrived in 
Keelung from Indonesia by the Japanese 
vessel “Koan Maru.” Among them, two 
hundred are students who will enroll at 
schools in Taiwan to continue their. studies. 


A French Parliament goodwill mission 
headed by Mr. Jean Chamant, vice president 
of the French National Assembly, arrived in 
Taipei for a one-week visit. Other members 
of the mission include: Messrs. Pascal Ar- 
righi, Pirrie Bourgeois, William Jackson, 
Rene Ribiere, Andre Rossi, Jean Baylot and 
Edouard Charrett. All are members of the 
French National Assembly. The mission was 
accompanied by Mr. Tchen Hiong-fei, min- 
ister charge d’affaires of the Chinese Embassy 
in Paris. 


10. Mr. Tsiang Un-kai, newly appointed 
Chinese ambassador to the Republic of Mala- 
gasy, presented credentials to President 
Philibert Tsiranana. President Tsiranana 
asked Ambassador Tsiang to convey his deep- 
est respect to President Chiang Kai-shek. 
He also expressed his belief that the overseas 
Chinese residing in Malagasy will get along 
well with his people and contribute toward 
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the prosperity and welfare of his country. 


The Republic of China established formal 
diplomatic relations with the Republic of 
Cyprus,the newly independent Mediterranean 
country. 


12. The British Broadcasting Corporation 
presented a 15-minute film on free China in 
its popular news program “Panorama,” high- 
lighted by an interview with President and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. The questions 
put to President Chiang by the BBC reporter 
were: (1) Would the recovery of the Chinese 
mainland by free China provoke a world 
war? (2) What did the President think of 
Britain’s recognition of Peiping? President 
Chiang replied that the recovery of the Chi- 
nes€ mainland would not cause a world war 
because the struggle was a domestic rather 
than an international matter. As to the 
second question, the President smilingly re- 
plied that it was better for the British them- 
selves to judge. However, he said he did 
not see that recognition had resulted in 


anything but financial and prestige loss 
the United Kingdom. 


13. A five-member Royal Thai Air For 
goodwill mission headed by Air Marsh 
Harin Hongskula, deputy commander-in-chi 
of the Royal Thai Air Force, flew in from 
Bangkok for a three-day visit. Members @f 
the mission include: Air Marshal Awad@ 
Ponchamni, chief of staff of the Royal T 
Tactical Air Command; Air Marshal 
Muangmanaza, chief of staff, Logistics, RT AF; 
Group Captain Pravat Jirastitya, deputy chief 
of staff, Operations, RTAF; and Group Cap 
tain Soonthorn ‘Tragool, chief engine 
RTAF. 


15. Yang Chuan-kuang, who won Chinaj 
first Olympic medal at Rome in the 1/7} 
Olympic Games, was given a hero’s welcome 
upon his return to Taipej Yang told hi 
welcomers that he will try to win a gol 
medal for his country in the 1964 Olympit 

Games in Tokyo. , * 
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Grand Wilitary Revtew 


Above: The high-mobility 105mm field nowitzers 
Were displayed in the parade 


Right: Among more than 13,000 _ troops 
participated in the review were Army 
cademy cadets in West Point uniforms. 


low: Chinese Armored Force in _ neat 
Ormations marched past the review stand in 


the parade 
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Surasia Travel Service 


HEAD OFFICE & BOOKING CENTER 
5 Pao Ching Road, Taipei, Taiwan. Tel, 27681 27785 29148 
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OUR SERVICES 
AIR. PASSAGES: To any city of the World 
SEA PASSAGES: To most of the ports of the Wold q 
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Lines in U.S.A. | 
TAXI SERVICE: To any. city in Taiwan 
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by experienced English-speaking guide 
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